


At the end of many a rainbow— 











Ir you Go to the end of a rainbow, so the fairy tales say, 
you'll find a pot of gold. 


Of course no grownup believes this. But it’s surprising how 
many people believe what amounts to the same thing. 


That is, many of us have a dreamy notion that somewhere, 
sometime, we'll come upon a good deal of money. We couldn't 
say exactly how this might happen—but we go along from day 
to day, spending nearly all we make, and believing that 
somehow our financial future will take care of itself. 


Unfortunately, this sort of rainbow-chasing is much more apt to 
make you wind up behind the eight ball than with a pot of gold. 


When ycu come right down to it, the only sure-fire way the 
average man can plan financial security for himself and his 
family is through saving—and saving regularly. 

One of the soundest, most convenient ways to save is by buying 
U.S. Savings Bonds through the Payroll Plan. 


These bonds are the safest in the world. When you buy ’em 
through the Payroll Plan, they mount up fast. And in just 10 
years, they pay you $4 back for every $3 you put in. They’l! 
come in mighty, mighty handy when the time comes to send your 
kids to college, to buy a house, or to weather a rainy day. 


So isn’t it just plain common sense to buy every U. S. Savings 
Bond you can possibly afford? You bet it is! 


P.S. You can buy U.S. Savings Bonds at any bank or post office, 
as well as at your place of business. 


SAVE THE EASY WAY...BUY YOUR BONDS THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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> Hugh B. Cave was, during the war, 
an accredited correspondent and did five 
war books. Stories of his, as well as occa- 
sional fact articles, have appeared in the 
Post, Collier’s, Liberty, This Week, 
American, and a number of other maga- 


zines, also in a few anthologies and on 
the radio. 





> Rev. Edward Duff, S.J., was on the 
staff of the Jesuit /nstitute of Social 
Order when he surveyed the Back of 
the Yards Neighborhood Council of 
which he writes this month. Fr. Duff has 
appeared in THE SIGN before, as well 
as in America, Commonweal, Columbia, 
etc. He teaches at Fairfield Prep in Con- 
necticut. 


> Walter Dushnyck was born in West- 
ern Ukraine and is now a United States 
citizen. He is a graduate of Louvain and 
Columbia and served in the U. S. Army 
in the Pacific, participating in the cam- 
paigns for Saipan, Okinawa, and the 
Philippines. In 1945 he was assigned to 
General MacArthur’s GHQ in Tokyo, 
as interpreter in Russian and French, 
He is now on the editorial staff of 
America. 


> Leon Racht after graduating from 
Syracuse University started out on a 
scientific career. He taught science and 
mathematics for a year, then turned to 
newspaper work. Twenty-two years ago 
he joined the. Hearst organization and, 
save for a hitch in the Army Air Corps 
Intelligence, has had an uninterrupted 
newspaper career in which he has con- 
ducted a number of crusades and ex- 
posés in crime, politics, and labor racket- 
eering. Now a feature writer and special 
assignment man on the New York Jour- 
nal-American, he is regarded as one of 
the country’s outstanding reporters. 


> The forum this month on _nation- 
wide bargaining is filled by Walter 
Reuther, President of the United Auto 
Workers, CIO, and Walter Weisenbur- 
ger, Executive Vice President of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 
Mr. Reuther is famous for his record 
both as a union organizer and the author 
of the plan that enabled mass-produc- 
tion methods to be applied to planes 
for war. Mr. Weisenburger was promi- 
nent in business and civic affairs in St. 
Louis, where he was President of the 


Chamber of Commerce before coming 
to the NAM. 
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Let's Stay Strong 


POPES and bishops have opposed excessive arma- 
ments and arms races so frequently and consistently 
that there can be no doubt concerning the Catholic 
attitude on this question. But neither can there be doubt 
that the Church does not advocate disarmament in 
all circumstances nor unilateral disarmament in any 
circumstances. We must take a prudent account of 
conditions in the world in which we live. 

Our situation is that of a man who lives in a town 
where some of his neighbors are brigands. Either 
he must defend himself by his own strength or he 
must rely on the police. We live in a world in which 
there are brigand nations. We cannot rely now nor 
in the immediate future on the protection of the UN. 
That body has no international police force, probably 
never will have one capable of meeting the aggres- 
sion of a major power, and because of the veto has 
eliminated any possibility of its taking action against 
one of the five great powers. The only alternative for 
us is to be able to defend ourselves. 

The “one world” envisioned by the idealists a few 
years ago has turned out to be two worlds—Russia 
and the West. While the West seeks peace sincerely, 
no one with any sense of realities can deny that 
Soviet actions give serious cause for alarm. 


SINCE the end of the war, the Russian propaganda 
machine has mounted an increasingly hostile bar- 
rage of propaganda against the “reactionary, cap- 
italistic, and imperialistic’ United States and Britain. 
While accusing the West of imperialism, Soviet 
Russia has annexed 270,000 square miles of ter- 
ritory inhabited by 25,000,000 people. Seeking fever- 
ishly the secrets of the atom bomb, she has 
blocked anything like effective international control 
of that weapon. Talking piously of limitations of 
armaments, she maintains a military establishment 
of 5,000,000 men, many of whom are located at 
strategic points outside Russia, from which no at- 
tacks are likely or even possible. 

Soviet Russia has her fifth columns in the form of 
loyal Communist parties in practically every country 
in the world. So strong is the Party in France, through 
control of the labor unions, that it could paralyze that 
country’s economic life in twenty-four hours, and in 
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case of a war with Soviet Russia could almost com. 
pletely neutralize French military power. What she 
has done in France she is attempting elsewhere, 
in some cases with considerable success. 

We are a nation of idealists. We are traditionally 
antimilitaristic. But twice within twenty-five years we 
have been caught unprepared by an aggressor. Twice 
we vowed it would never happen again. 


IF WE are not careful, however, we shall soon be 
following our usual postwar course of neglecting to 
provide for an adequate military establishment. Poli- 
ticians in Washington find it easy to win friends and 
influence voters by promises of reduced taxation 
through cuts in military expenditures. The wave of 
anti-isolationism and of fervor for international co 
operation which has swept over the country may lead 
us to place a wholly unwarranted faith in the efficacy 
of the UN. The propaganda to which we have been 
so shamelessly subjected since 1941 may make us 
forget that Communism is a most virulent form of 
Fascism and that it would be suicide for us to listen 
to the siren voices of its representatives calling for 
a sharing of the atomic bomb and for what really 
amounts to unilateral disarmament. In our ignorance 
concerning military affairs, we are apt to forget that 
for Russia disarmament means the demobilization 
of armies which could be remobilized in a month or 
two; for the U. S. it means the destruction of the 
means of making highly technical equipment which 
could be gotten into production again only after a 
lapse of years. ‘ 
We would much prefer to argue in favor of com- 
plete disarmament. But that would require a world 
situation which is as far from realization today as 
it was from 1933 to 1939. In the meantime, our it 
fluence on world affairs will be in direct proportion 
to our military strength, and freedom from attack 
can be purchased only at the price of military power 
great enough to frighten off any would-be aggressor. 
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Notice to Subscribers 


, We are sorry for the late delivery of your Febru- 

t she ’ ary copy. This is due to labor difficulties beyond 

here f ‘pS Pe our controi and in which Tue Sicn is not directly 
, FT involved. 


com- 








nall 
- - ' In THE CONFUSION that abounds over the labor and industrial 
‘ ti 2 questions of today, the average citizen is at a loss to know 
'wice , ‘ies, what it is all about, let alone what is the solution. He reads 
in his paper or hears over his 

; ae oo radio about _portal-to-portal 
n be oe “ a ~ alle eg me? suits reaching billions of dol- 
ng ‘ o's Right’ = jars. He is told by the Nathan 
. i 2 Report that wages can be 
Poli- ~~ * raised 25 per cent with no rise in prices, and he hears the 
3 and NAM label it absurd and C. E. Wilson, President of General 
ation Motors, say that if wages go up 25 per cent, the price of autos 
ved ee will go up 25 per cent too. He writhes at the memory of 
i, ;, John L. Lewis’s coal strike and is uncomfortable at the need 

tl co Nes v; ; of the Government to resort to questionable legal means to 
’ lead ae. 4 - ‘ handle it. He hears the President recommend what have been 
icacy . . 2 s termed mild legislative remedies, and he sees a Republican 
been ” ? ; & Congress introducing punitively restrictive bills. He reads 
co Me ¥ ‘ ¥ that the per capita income in the United States last year was 
{ $1060, and he knows that no family can live decently on 

rm 0 EP . ’ = some $21 a week. He reads of immense industrial profits, 
like Armour & Co., who during the last fiscal year tripled 


their profits of the preceding period. And though he too may 
really These picture editorials are supposed to make an editorial have hated OPA and all its sins, he wonders whether price 


rance voint. There is no editorial point to this one. It’s only the control was as bad as painted when he learns that in 1946 - 
very human, universal appeal of a little girl and her dog. retail food prices rose 34 per cent, the sharpest and largest 
t that rise occurring in October when OPA was killed. He is told 
zation and is inclined to agree that the drive of organized labor for 
nth or a new round of wage increases will benefit only organized 
>of the ; labor, that the better course would be to increase the buying 
which 4 _ ; ee power of present wages by a general decrease in the price 
~~ S| level. But he sees no signs of a falling price structure, al- 
fter e ” : though some are saying the hump has been passed. Still, in 
the meantime, he knows people must eat and dress and live. 
| com: ¥ At that point, he may remember the crippling strikes in coal 
world a . oe and steel and transportation, and he gets angrily determined 
a ‘ ‘ all over again that something has to be done about it. But 

tied ie ; : sey what? It’s all pretty confusing for Mr. Average Citizen. 

ur a oe : And it is confusing—confusing to tycoon, labor leader, and 
legislator too. Confusing because isolated abuses are being 
attack » » ton e wrangled over, symptoms being attacked, and the root cause 
~ ’ overlooked. Basic economic and social philosophies are at 
power : " ’ ; ; 
, : : oO the source. The Wagner Act can be modified beyond recogni- 
—— Pe tion. Closed shops can be outlawed. The Norris-LaGuardia 
Act can be amended. But neither these nor other antilabor 
oe : Veads remedies will provide the cure. You cannot legislate the 
e i attitude capital must take toward the dignity of human labor, 
; British troops man a gun in Tel Aviv. The cause—Jewish you cannot enact into law trust and friendship and partner- 
underground violence. In all this Jewish-Arab dispute lit- ship between management and labor. So long as there is the 
tle is said of Palestinian Christians. They have rights too. antagonism of class interest—big business intent on maximum 
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CIO’s Robert Nathan (left) debated on the air with NAM’s 
Ralph Robey (right) on wages, prices. One good feature, 
whoever is right: facts, not mere emotions are being sifted. 





Jean Leggett of the White House secretarial staff with copy 
of the budget. Its 1,434 pages, six pounds and three ounces, 
are under fire. The margin for balance is by far too slight. 





(Left) Famed Spanish Loyalist Dolores Ibarruri (La Passion- 
aria) who would overthrow Franco. Pictured with Eugenia 


’ profits and taking its stand on property rights, labor intent 





Cotton, Pres. of Dem. Women’s Federation—in Moscow! 
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on its own gains with little thought for the effect on em. 
ployer or public—any legislation can be but palliative. 
This much is certain, the profit-price-wage tangle will 
never be solved to the satisfaction of capital, the public, or 
labor until the jungle-war tactics of big business vs. organized 
labor give way to the civilized method of sincere collective 
bargaining and ultimate harmonious co-operation. If one 
quarter the time, energy, and money expended by both sides 
in lobbying in Washington were devoted to serious attempts 
to get together, the national economy would not now be 
exposed to ill-considered legislation and government inter. 
ference,. whether by the President, Congress, or a majority 
of the Supreme Court. 


IN THE JANUARY ISSUE of the American Mercury Mildred 
Gilman, authoress of six novels and an associate of the 
Planned Parenthood Federation of America, wrote an article 
entitled “Housing and Birth 
Control.” She painted a very 
dismal picture of housing con- 
ditions in postwar U.S.A. We 
find no fault with her on that 
score. No one could be more sympathetic, ostensibly at least, 
for the one and a fifth million families who are forced to 
“double up” while newlyweds living with mother and dad 
look in vain for a home of their own. She thinks it is a 
shame that young husbands and wives can’t find a decent 
place to have the children they presumably desire. But she 
admires them greatly for not wanting to have them just now. 
In fact she thinks something ought to be done to make sure 
they be not “made to feel guilty about having been so thought- 
less as to procreate.” So she concludes that “the least a 
lagging nation can do for them is to make family planning 
help available.” 

On February 10 a banquet will be held in New York 
City’s Hotel Plaza, at which the Planned Parenthood Fed- 
eration will launch a two-million-dollar nation-wide cam- 
paign for funds. The funds will be used for publicizing 
artificial birth control methods through what are euphemisti- 
cally called “child spacing services.” It looks as if the “help” 
which Miss Gilman thinks we owe to our nation’s house- 
hunting newlyweds will be theirs for the asking. 

Maybe people like Miss Gilman are sincere, but that 
doesn’t make it less exasperating when one has to watch the 
twin forces of sentimentalism and stupidity throwing a halo 
of respectability around the detestably inhuman sin of con- 
traception. It is a sad commentary on our much vaunted 
twentieth century progress if the best recommendation we 
can give for handling a social problem is to teach our citizens 
to cheat the law of God. If we need almost three million new 
housing units within the next two years, then get them we 
must; and instead of encouraging personal immorality in the 
lives of those already victimized by the lack of suitable living 
quarters, it’s our job to root out the cause of the lamentable 
housing shortage and to go to work on removing them. 


Birth Control 
to the Rescue 


In nis state-of-the-Union message President Truman cited 
the 1946 housing record with something akin to elatiom 
1,000,000 units started and 665,000 completed. This record 
might have been much more 
impressive were it not for the 
passive resistance of the builé 
ing industry and for skilled 
labor’s antagonism to prefabri- 
cated housing. For the future the President lays primary 
responsibility upon private industry and labor, with the 
Government’s role reduced to four heads: to expedite the free 
flowing of key building materials; to limit nonresidential 
construction; to give financial support where it is needed 


Teamwork Can Beat 
the Housing Shortage 





most; to stimulate rental housing. 
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Within the last month and a half the passive resistance 
of the building industry has been broken down somewhat 
by a liberalized housing policy, removing building material 
priorities, the ten-thousand-dollar limit on new homes, and 
the eighty-dollar-a-month ceiling on rental units. This is ex- 
pected to “increase the over-all housing supply.” Moreover, 
the whole new and fabulously promising industry of pre- 
fabricated housing can be greatly helped by a change in 
antiquated building codes and by improved fairmindedness 
on the part of unions which resent the larger demand for 
unskilled rather than skilled labor in this industry. We hope 
these changes will be forthcoming as responsible men in all 
the groups involved come to grips with the housing shortage. 
But while this shortage is being met and disposed of by the 
improved teamwork of private industry, labor, and govern- 
ment, society can very well do without the educational pro- 
gram of countraceptionists whose sympathy swells for house- 
less brides and grooms. As for the brides and grooms, no matter 
how deeply we are touched by their plight, sensible people 
know that immorality simply can’t be the answer to any 
problem. And at the risk of being considered naive by the 
birth controllers, we aver that a baby is just as likely to break 
the tension in an overcrowded house as it is to stretch 
strained nerves to the explosive point. At least that is so if 
there is charity in the home; but then, we forgot—charity is 
not one of the elements in a naturalistic formula for achiev- 
ing harmonious marital adjustments. 


Ir nas often been noted that Catholics living in a Protestant 
culture are prone to have an inferiority complex. Being in 
aminority, they have a tendency to softpedal things religious, 
sometimes even to grow apolo- 
getic for things Catholic. And 
for those members of the Faith, 
whether clerical or lay, who 
are spending their lives in the 
work of the Catholic Press, it is plain disconcerting and all 
too often downright discouraging to be confronted with 
apathy and indifference. But when some Catholics adopt a 
patronizing air, a demeanor of condescension, an attitude of 
deprecation toward Catholic magazines and newspapers, it 
is not just disconcerting, it is not just discouraging. It makes 
aman call on all the reserves of the supernatural virtue of 
hope to do battle with the clouds of blank despair that 
threaten to engulf him. For against almost insuperable finan- 
cial odds the Catholic Press of America is doing a splendid 
job. And any Catholic who reads Time or the Post or the 
Atlantic or Life or the Digest or Coronet (to confine our- 
selves to magazines), and does not read or is unaware of the 
worth of America or Extension or the Catholic World or the 
Ligourian or the Catholic Digest or Field Afar (to mention 
a few at random), has ample reason for shame—shame of his 
own woeful lack of critical acumen and appreciation. 

Every February during what has come to be Catholic Press 
Month, an effort is made to acquaint Catholics with theit 
own press. THE SiGN takes this opportunity to examine 
its own conscience to see just what it has offered American 
Catholics since last February, to see just how it compares in 
content and value with what can be bought for twenty cents 
in the secular field. 

Each issue of THe SiGNn has sixty-four pages, a very 
slender magazine indeed when compared with a 120-page 
issue of Time, also twenty cents. Egged on by curiosity, it 
was decided to break down the content of a sample of each. 
It was then found that THe SicN had 71 inches more of 
editorial reading matter than Time, 29 more inches of picture 
cuts. The difference in bulk was made up by some sixty pages 
of advertising, pages that brought money rather than cost 
money for Time. 

But since sheer columns of reading matter are of small 
worth, it was interesting to find out just what quality of 
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When Two Dollars 
Is No Gift 











it the American look is a combination of clear-cut teatures, 
good grooming, and contented smiles, Elliott Roosevelt and 
his wife have it. They make strange enthusiasts for Russia. 


Press Association 
General Marshall just can’t get away from maps. From global 
strategist he now becomes global diplomat, and the crucial 
problems of peacemaking lie ahead. Good man for a tough job. 
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Italy’s de Gasperi honors our unknown soldier. Back home 
now with new economic help, his mission tightened the bonds 
between U. S. and the democratic forces in postwar Italy. 


preseace of Britesh troops, 
oithough fatter will with. 
drow inte Suez Conot Zone 
by Moreh, 1947 





The world is full of plague spots, all a threat to peace. 
Peace is the fruit of justice, but often it takes a Solomon 
to know where justice lies. The UN has to sub for Solomon. 






LOR, 


Myron Taylor, chairman of American Relief for Italy, Inc. 
stresses need of food aid for this chief sufferer in the 
new hunger wave in Europe. Relief is imperative right now. 
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' article and story was offered. Who were the authors? Since 








last February Tue Sicn has printed articles from such 
outstanding persons as Kurt von Schuschnigg, the last Aus 
trian Chancellor; J. Edgar Hoover of the FBI; the Hon. Tom 
Clark, Attorney General of the United States; Clinton P, 
Anderson, Secretary of Agriculture; Paul Mallon, columnist; 
Don Luigi Sturzo, founder of the Italian Christian Demo 
cratic Party; Daniel Sargent, Max Jordan, Wilfred Parsons, 
S.J., Eugene Lyons, N. S. Timasheff, David Dallin. Such 
writers of fiction as Harry Sylvester, Joe Dever, Jesse Stuart, 
Hugh B. Cave, Michael McLaverty, Bruce Marshall, Cour 
tenay Savage, Ted Le Berthon, Charles Carver. Besides 
dozens of plays, 157 movies were reviewed at length. Two 
hundred ninety-seven books were reviewed, both fiction and 
nonfiction. International affairs, domestic issues, biographies, 
sports, poetry, religious questions, items of feminine interest 
—all were covered. 

And yet there are those who feel the need of a condescend- 
ing attitude toward what the Catholic Press offers! And yet 
there are those who deem it a charity, a sheer donation to 
subscribe, to give two dollars for all of this! 

Catholic Press Month is not only a time to inform Catho 
lics about their press. It is a time to disabuse many of them 
of strange notions and bizarre fancies. 


























SroryTELLERS have always been partial to the poor man. 
Orators, too, make it hard for us to forget the virtues of the 
poor. To many it comes almost as a shock to learn that there 
is one virtue which belongs in 
its perfection only to the rich. 
It is called magnificence, and 
it makes a man count vast ex- 
penditures of money a mere 
trifle when he is launching a noble enterprise or promoting 
a grand scheme. Every year Mother Church solemnly com- 
memorates the grandest scheme ever launched on earth. It 
was a costly venture. And the Hero was magnificent beyond 
compare. Of Him it was written: “you know the graciousness 
of Our Lord, Jesus Christ—how, being rich, He became poor 
for your sakes, that by His poverty you might become rich.” 
This year it is on the eleventh of February that we recall His 
magnificent expenditure, not of money, but of Himself; and 
the feast is called the Solemn Commemoration of the Passion. 

The soldiers who stood around Christ’s cross on Golgatha 
never dreamed that those drops of blood falling upon the 
ground were any different from the blood stains spattered 
on the crosses of the thieves. Yet each red drop of blood 
was like a newly minted coin far more precious than gold. 
and an uncalculating Spender was letting them slip through 
His writhing fingers to enrich this poverty-stricken earth, 
He did not think His too costly a business as He set about 
impoverishing Himself to make others rich; He was glad to 
become poor so that miserable men might know what it 
means to share in the wealth of God, to be rich with the 
freedom of a heavenly Father’s children, rich with the power 
to live divinely, rich with a calling to spend eternity with 
God. 

That enrichment of humanity was an exceedingly high- 
priced purchase. It entailed more than just the spending of 
His life’s blood; it meant giving up His honor as well. Other 
magnificent men have spent fortunes for worthy causes, but 
they at least had the satisfaction of knowing their charity 
and courage were understood by them that profited thereby. 
He not only loved men unto death but faced that death 
while being hissed at by the scorn of those for whom He was 
dying. He did not even ask that His spending on Calvary 
be made less difficult by the gratitude of those who would 
benefit by His liberality. This is the magnificence of Christ, 
the Redeemer, and it will dwell in the memory of men as 
long as His spouse, the Church, lives on to tell the story of 
His heroism. 
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The section in Chicago known as Back of the Yards. Right: Joseph B. Meegan 


The Reluctant Hero 


By EDWARD DUFF, S.J. 


About the Back of the 
Yards Movement in Chicago 
and the man who has done 
so much to make it successful 


T was very discouraging to the enter- 

prising young newspaperwoman. She 
is doing a novel of which he is the hero 
and he laughed off all requests for in- 
formation. 

The novel is to be about the Back 
of the Yards Movement, that experi- 
ment in practical democracy in the 
neighborhood behind Chicago’s enor- 
mous meat-packing plants. The reluc- 
tant hero-to-be is Joseph B. Meegan, 
Executive Secretary of the Council, a 
voluble man who won't talk about him- 
self. 

It has the makings of a great novel. 
In fact, Upton Sinclair wrote a famous 
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novel about the identical neighborhood 
nearly forty years ago. He called it The 
Jungle and he had depressing details 
aplenty to use in describing life in 
“Packingtown.” If Sinclair were re- 
working the same material today, he 
would have to feature a new conviction 
that has gripped the people of Pack- 
ingtown—that they themselves can do 
something about the conditions in which 
they live. He would have to acknowl- 
edge that the Back of the Yards Council 
is largely responsible for this changed 
attitude. And, like the newspaperwom- 
an, he would have a ready-made hero 
for the story in Joe Meegan, who better 
than anyone else symbolizes the spirit 
of the Council—Catholicity and democ- 
racy. 

The setting of the novel the news- 
woman is writing is the square mile 
and a half of Chicago’s South Side, 
from Halstead to Western Avenues, 
from Thirty-fourth to Fifty-fifth streets, 


Chicago Sun 


where nearly 100,000 people of a dozen 
different nationalities are crowded. It 
is a neglected area; the people are poor 
and work mainly at a pretty unlovely 
job—butchering animals. Packingtown 
is America in miniature, a melting pot 
of nationalities, an arena of labor's 
struggle for recognition, a laboratory for 
patronizing social workers to observe 
the ‘“‘economically disenfranchised” 
(that is, the poor), but always a place 
of possibilities. Today Packingtown, Joe 
Meegan’s adopted neighborhood, is dem- 
onstrating what can be achieved when 
a people resolve to tackle their own 
problems. 

Their problems were massive and 
manifold. They still are. The packing 
firms have about as nasty a record of 
mistreating workers as any industry you 
can name. In fact, the successive waves 
of immigration into the district—Irish, 
Germans, Poles, Hungarians, Czechs, 
Slovaks, Lithuanians, Mexicans—are the 
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result of fresh recruiting campaigns of a 
new labor supply in Europe or south of 
the border each time the workers 
showed any disposition to assert their 
rights. It was a matter of policy to 
bring in a group that knew no English 
and to perpetuate old-world antagonisms 
by having Lithuanians compete with 
Poles, for instance, for the miserable 
wages offered. Of course, it meant that 
85 per cent of the mothers had to work, 
that boarders had to be taken into over- 
crowded flats to help pay the rent, that 
juvenile delinquency was the all too 
common result, that death would claim 
one child out of every ten before the 
age of two, that tuberculosis would 
hover as a real threat, as a school sur- 
vey revealed, over 92 per cent of the 
others. 

Life was hard for the people Back 
of the Yards. Good people, too, 95 per 
cent of them Catholics. Because they 
came from so many different nationali- 
ties, they built a church every three 
blocks in Packingtown. They had the 
assurance of God’s love for them and 
the comfort of their priests’ interest in 
them. But life was hard. 

The real-life prototype of the novel’s 
hero comes, as a matter of fact, from 
outside the neighborhood, but not from 
too far outside. North of the Yards, in 
St. Cecilia’s parish, everyone knew the 
Meegans. The mother, you will hear 
even today, was a saint who would give 
a poor person almost everything she 
had. The father was the parish sexton. 
He used to save bottles,and old papers 
-and sell them to buy ice cream for 
the Sisters. There were three- hundred 
nuns at Owen Meegan’s funeral, a priest 
told me, certainly an_ extraordinary 
tribute to the man and more than a 
hint in the search for the source of 
the character of his boys. Father Peter 
Meegan is Bishop Bernard J. Sheil’s 
secretary. “Social activities” for Father 
Meegan means visiting the sick—which 
is probably the reason why the apostolic- 
minded Senior Auxiliary Bishop of 
Chicago chose him. John Meegan is 
Principal of Du Sable High School 
for Negroes and is doing a superb job. 
Eugene, the lawyer, known as “Tiny” 
because he is the tallest of the tall 
Meegan brothers, is often called on by 
the diocesan Charitable Bureau, along 
with other members of the Catholic 
Lawyers Guild, for free services for 
their clients. Anna Marie and Joe are 
the youngest of the family of the sexton 
who had three hundred nuns at _ his 
funeral. 


The newspaperwoman 


working on 
her novel will not be especially inter- 
ested in Joe’s schooling at De la Salle 
High. His A.B. course at De Paul and 
his years teaching school at Wendell 
Phillips and Tilden High Schools are 
outside the scope of her story. She 
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might be interested in the arrangement 
Joe made with a municipal court judge 
the year after he finished college to 
have minor offenders offered the op- 
portunity to make a Retreat. “Three 
days or thirty days” was the option Joe 
persuaded the judge to propose in court. 
But that incident would occasion end- 
less stories about Father Peter Crumley, 
O.F.M., the famous Franciscan missioner 
who gave the Retreats. His large cruci- 
fix is a prized possession in the Meegan 
home. 

Let the hero enter the novel, then, 
as Director of Davis Square Park nearly 
ten years ago. There should be back- 
ground detail on how he cleaned the 
loungers out of a spot teachers used 
to warn children to avoid; how he 
won over Ed Bushman, leader of the 
Davis Socials, a boys’ gang; how he 
stepped up the recreation program and 
educational features so that the park 
became truly a community center. Fre- 
quent mention must be included of a 
girl named Helen Marie Brady, who is 
conducting dramatic classes for the 
children there. She is also organist at 
Joe’s parish church and he knows her 
well. In fact, he is going to marry her. 

But Davis Square Park is important 
in the story principally because it is 
the first headquarters of the Back of 
the Yards Council. For years the idea 
was in ferment, really. There were 
priests in the neighborhood (Father 
Bernard E. Sokolowski, notably) run- 
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> Take a chance! A turtle gets no- 
where till he sticks his neck out. 
—JOURNAL-GAZETTE 





ning labor schools to give guidance to 
the men in the union that had been 
finally established after a bitter strug- 
gle. Impatience with outside social 
workers who—because they were from 
outside—didn’t understand the people 
of Packingtown, was mounting. A 
criminologist from the University of 
Chicago, Saul D. Alinsky, was wonder- 
ing what could be done by the people 


‘ themselves. Joe Meegan, whose whole 


time was devoted to making the park 
as useful a place for as many as possible 
and who had firsthand evidence that 
the boys of the neighborhood had 
initiative, was thinking, too. 

This small group came together in 
March 1939 and decided that the answer 
was to organize the neighborhood. In- 
stead of trying piecemeal solutions of, 
say, juvenile delinquency, they argued, 
let’s look at it as part of the general 
pattern and let’s get an over-all program 
that will get at the root of all our prob- 
lems. And let’s do it ourselves. On July 
14 more than four hundred delegates, 
representing seventy-six local organiza- 
tions, gathered in the Davis Square 


Auditorium and formed the Back of 
the Yards Neighborhood Council. Jo 
Meegan was the obvious choice {oq 
Secretary. He has been such ever sing. 

The Council is an organization of 
organizations. It is composed of labo 
unions, a merchants’ association, boyy 
clubs, the Sodalities, Holy Name Socie. 
ties of the parishes, nationality groups 
The idea is to make it representative 
of all the people, of all the interests of 
the neighborhood. The idea was rej. 
ized. Bishop Sheil, who was _ present 
au the first general community congres, 
called it “one of the most vivid den. 
onstrations of the democratic proces 
in act that I have ever seen.” 

The pressing problem of health wa 
tackled first. The Council agitated suc 
cessfully for an infant welfare station 
and watched the mortality rate drop. 
With the help of WPA and the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Commission, it 
sponsored a hot-lunch program that fed 
twelve hundred school children at the 
park every noon under Joe’s direction. 
Free milk was added. There was no 
extra “penny” involved in the milk dis. 
tribution because, as the Daily News 
disclosed, there was no politics involved 
ins the purchase. Joe Meegan didn't 
merely preside over these arrangements. 
He begged dishes from hotels, carried 
supplies to storerooms, lobbied in Wash- 
ington, and when state action was neces 
sary for the legislation and the Governor 
of Illinois seemed prepared to let the 
matter die, Joe was on hand at Spring. 
field, the state capital, with coffee and 
sandwiches for the legislators who 
fought until midnight to get the bill 
passed before the annual session ended. 
He won. 

Joe is enthusiastic about the school 
lunch program. “Kids of all races, 
colors, kinds, learned to eat what theyd 
never seen before and knew they 
wouldn't like,” he says. “Some of the 
boys gained fourteen pounds in a few 
months. When we started we only had 
in mind giving a square deal to some 


undernourished kids. But those kids ate 


democracy.” Pupils in parochial schools 
should have a chance to eat democracy, 
too, Joe believed. Hours of frantic tele- 
phone calling to pastors and principals 
resulted in a three-foot telegram to the 
Dairy Division of the Department o 
Agriculture listing 267 Catholic schools 
applying for school milk. Today Joe’ 
office takes care of all the paper-work 
connected with the school lunch pro 
gram in 18 schools and the milk that 
goes to 80 schools around Chicago. 
When the question of making the 
legislation permanent came up in Cot 
gress last May, 25,000 children sent let 
ters to Washington. Ask Representative 
John W. McCormack, then Democratic 
Leader of the House, who was behind 
that. He knows Joe Meegan. 
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In January 1944 the president of the 
Chicago park system decided that the 
Back of the Yards Council would have 
to vacate Davis Square. A municipal 
park could not be headquarters for 
community enterprises was his curious 
position, and Joe Meegan would be 
moved. When Joe’s transfer was pub- 
lished, protests were included in the 
announcements read at Mass in the 
local churches and the children offered 
special prayers. But the politicians were 
not to be swayed. Neither was Joe. He 
resigned and gives all his time now to 
the activities of the Council at its new 
office. 

With the move of its headquarters to 
the corner store on South Ashland, the 
efforts of the Council to make the com- 
munity aware of its problems and the 
determination to do something about 
them increased. The school lunch pro- 
gram continues, the children of the dis- 
trict coming to Holy Cross School in- 
stead of to the park. A rumor clinic 
on race relations proved its worth dur- 
ing the war and especially during 
recent labor troubles. The local news- 
paper became the Back of the Yards 
Journal, an organ of the ideas and news 
of the movement. 


OE MEEGAN has a way with boys, 


which is not surprising, remember- 
ing his earlier work in CYO. He delights 
to explain how the Council copes with 
juvenile delinquency on a_ personal 
basis, “a neighbor-to-neighbor _ basis.” 
Formerly the merchants of the dis- 
trict used to count on $900 a year loss 
from youthful shoplifting. Now, with 
the hearty approval of Captain John 
Ryan, of the local police precinct, they 
turn the offender over to the Council 
where a committee, which always in 
cludes his parish priest, talks to the boy 
and his parents and finds ‘out what's 
wrong at home. This South Side is the 
locale of Studs Lonergan. Joe Meegan 
counters with true stories, for instance 
about the lad he first encountered! walk- 
ing off with a piece of the park fence 
on his way to the junk man and some 
convenient cash. The boy made a splen- 
did Marine during the war and is now 
going to art school, largely (as he will 
tell you) because he met Joe Meegan. 
The Council stands solidly behind 
the efforts of the packing-workers’ union 
to get higher wages and improved con- 
ditions for the forty thousand people 
of the neighborhood who work in the 
stockyards. When a strike was called 
last February, Joe went to Sister Praxe- 
da, Superior of Guardian Angel Nursery 
Home, and asked if she couldn’t feed 
the men on the picket line. Joe is prac- 
tically the adopted father of the chil- 
dren who spend the day at the home 
while their mothers are working. Every 
March 19 they have a birthday party 
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A view of the school hot-lunch program at Lithuanian Holy Cross School 


for him and will sing you the songs 
they made up for the entertainment in 
his honor. The favors he has done for 
Sister Praxeda she finds impossible to 
count. She begins by reporting that he 
is the answer to a Novena she began 
when she had only five dollars in the 
treasury some years ago and desperately 
needed help of all kinds. How could 
she, then, refuse to open the kitchen 
and refectory of the Home for the men 
on strike. 

Barney Goldberg, who has a clothing 
store, remembers the words of his Rabbi 
that the test of a man is his service of 
others. He thinks Joe passes that test 
magnificently. Now “service” can be an 
offensively impersonal thing. Not when 
Joe Meegan is doing a favor. He likes 
people and they like him, as you dis- 
cover while walking down the street 
with him and hear greetings called out 
in a couple of languages or in a curious- 
ly accented English. When the boys of 
the neighborhood will rally round to 
wash windows and help the Meegans 
move, you get an idea of what a real 
sort of person Joe is. For boys are not 
easily taken in—not when there are win- 
dows to be washed. They even offer to 
mind the Meegan baby, though they 
admit that’s a little out of their line. 

There are three babies to mind now, 
if you can class young Joey and Jimmy, 
who. have already started to grade 
school, as babies. Joey has a novel greet- 
ing for the visitor to the Meegan home: 
“Praised be Jesus Christ!” he calls out 
in Polish, something he learned in paro- 
chial school.. And Helen Marie, who is 
almost three, will insist on saying her 
prayers for you. Rather, she will sing 


them out of a large paint book, filled 
with pictures of Our Lord. 

An overwhelmingly happy family, a 
completely Catholic home. It’s not sur- 
prising. Joe Meegan’s marriage to Helen 
Brady is clearly something Christ had 
in mind. Certainly it is something the 
pastor of St. Cecilia’s had in mind. He 
lent the parish car for the courtship. 

It’s a happiness Joe knows money 
can’t increase. An influential man in 
the neighborhood confided to me the 
information that Joe turned down a 
public relations job at several times his 
present salary because he prefers to con- 
tinue helping people through the Back 
of the Yards Council. A businessman 
revealed that Joe had returned four 
hundred dollars the Red Cross gave him 
for directing its drive in the neighbor- 
hood. The suggestion that he exploit 
his popularity by running for political 
office wins the courtesy of a_ polite 
laugh. He has a bigger job to do for 
and with the people as Executive Sec- 
retary of the Back of the Yards Council. 

If the source and security of Joe Mee- 
gan’s happiness seem strange, if the mo- 
tivation of his life seems mysterious, the 
newspaperwoman writing the novel 
might follow her reluctant hero home. 
He stops in each night at the Poor Clare 
Monastery where the Blessed Sacrament 
is exposed. Maybe the Prioress of the 
convent could offer some ideas. 

So there you are, Miss Margart Gold, 
newspaper reporter and novelist. All 
success for your book. But the fictional 
hero will never be half the man the 
model is. I know. I have tried to de- 
scribe him—Joe Meegan, Catholic and 
democrat. 
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J im Warner and his wife had definite ideas 
concerning the upbringing of a son. But their ideas 


were opposed. Young Danny was just the poor fellow = - 


in the middle 


HE snow. was plastering the win- 

dows again, piling up on the sills 
and being blown away in wet white 
blobs by the wind. From the kitchen, 
Mildred’s voice above the clatter of the 
electric mixer was shrill and demand- 
ing. 

“Tim!” 

“All right,” he said. “I know.” 

“Well, it’s four o'clock,” she insisted, 
and shut off the mixer to make certain 
he could not mistake the annoyance in 
her tone. “Danny has to be at the store 
at four-thirty. And you'll have to put 
chains on.” 

From the top of the stairs his twelve- 
year-old son called down, “I can put 
the chains on, Dad! Let me do it!” 

“Danny, I don’t want you working 
around your father’s car! If something 
should slip. .. .” 

“Aw, Mom! I’ve put chains on_be- 
lore.” 

“It’s dangerous. Isn’t it dangerous, 
Jim?” 

Jim Warner sighed and put aside 
the blueprints he had been studying. 
No matter how the debate ended, his 
alternoon’s work was ruined. Ahead of 
him lay the dreary task of driving to 
the store for his son’s newspapers and 
then chauffeuring Danny up and down 
the streets of their suburban neighbor- 
hood while the papers were delivered. 

He wondered grimly how many times 
he had gone through the same routine 
since persuading Mildred to let the 
boy have a paper route. He had lost 
count. Every time it rained or snowed, 
every time the wind blew a bit too 
hard for Mildred’s liking. .. . 

“Jim, are you going to let him strug. 
ele with those chains?” 

“Mildred,” he said patiently, “the 
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boy knows how. They're simple chains. 
He’s growing up.” 

“Growing up! He'll never grow up 
if a car falls on him! Besides, he’s 
gone out to that garage with just a thin 
sweater on. He’ll catch his death. . . .” 

“All right,” Jim said. From the hall 
closet he took his hat and the faded 
plaid jacket he always wore fishing. 
The wind-driven snow stung his eyes 
and tight-pressed lips as he stepped out 
the back door and strode to the garage. 

Danny hadn’t made much progress. 
On his knees on the garage floor, he 
was still struggling to fit the handle 
to the jack. “It sticks,” he complained. 

“You'd better let me do it. We 
haven’t much time.” 

“I can do it, Dad! Honest!” 

“Better go in the house and get your 
coat on. And your overshoes. Your 
mother’s worried about you.” 

Danny went away without comment. 

There was nothing wrong with the 
jack. Jim thrust the handle into place 
easily and went to work on the chains. 
His movements were abrupt and jerky 
because his self-control hung by a 
thread. Today, he knew, was a crisis 
If the usual happened, and Johnson 
or Parkhurst or Stillson or any other 
father in the neighborhood made a 
crack to him about the joys of deliver- 
ing papers, he would crack back and 
probably sow the seeds of a beautiful 
neighborhood quarrel. He was almost 
past caring. 

It had been a mistake, he realized 
now, to listen to Danny’s plea for a 
paper route. Just one more mistake in 
a long chain of them, and the biggest 
of all had been his insistence, four years 
ago, on buying this house in the 
suburbs. 





He hadn’t known. He’d taken it for 
granted that a son of Jim Warner, 
engineer and ex-college fullback, would 
want to grow up with the feel of a 
fishing rod and a hockey stick in his 
hands. With swim trunks hugging his 
loins. With the smell of the woods in 
his lungs. 

But Mildred thought the pond was 
too deep for little boys. “A boy was 
drowned in that awful swimming hole 
once, Danny, and I want you to keep 
away from it—no matter who goes 
there!” And the ice was too thin for 
little boys. “It isn’t safe, Danny. I don't 
care if other boys are skating; you 
mustn't ever go there unless I’m with 


“you!” And the neighborhood kids, build. 


ing huts in the woods to be Indian 
Scouts, or constructing rafts in the cove 
to storm the Pacific Island beach at 
the meadow, were too rough. “What 
can you expect, Jim?—running wild the 
way they do, screaming and shouting 
and fighting all over the neighborhood! 
Do you want Danny to grow up un- 
civilized?” 

The whole thing, he saw now, had 
been a colossal blunder. 

The chains were on when Danny re. 
turned. Bundled in sweater and coat, 
mittens and overshoes, he said guiltily, 
“I didn’t mean to be so long. Mother 
had to fix a button that came loose. ...” 

“We've time enough,” Jim told him. 
“Hop in.” 5: 

“Don't you have any gloves, Dad?” 
' Jim looked at his hands, stained now 
with rust from the chains, and shook 
his head. “They're in the house. If I 
go in after ‘em, I might have a button 
loose, too.” He jabbed his foot at ‘the 
starter. 

The car would not start. 

He got out and raised the hood, 
slammed it shut after a futile inspec 
tion, and tried again. With each labored 
rumble of the engine, the battery grew 
weaker. 

Danny slipped from his seat and 


shuffled uneasily to the door. “I'd bet-- 


ter go along, Dad. I don’t want to be 
late.” 

“Now wait! There can’t be anything 
wrong. I drove home from the office 
at noon without any trouble.” 

“Well, if you keep trying and run 
the battery down . . .” Danny's anxious 
face revealed a fear that he might be 
blamed. “Should I stop at the garage 
on my way home and ask Mr. Britt 
to look at it?” 

Jim angrily jabbed at the starter 
again. 

“I'll ask him,” Danny said quickly. 
“G’bye, Dad.” And he was at the end 
of the driveway, plunging through the 
deep drift by the road, before Jim 
really knew he was gone. 

Mildred, of course, was angry. “He 
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shouldn’t be tramping the neighborhood 
in weather like this!” she cried. “You 
should have gone with him! The plow 
hasn't been around yet; people haven't 
shoveled their sidewalks! Jim, you 
talked him into wanting a paper route.” 

At the kitchen sink—because if he 
didn’t stay there she would follow him 
around the house—Jim stood with his 
denched hands on his hips, his gaze 
en the window. “There are kids younger 
than Danny sliding on Morgan’s hill,” 
he said. 

“T don’t care! 
foolish enough—” 


If their mothers are 


Then his hand fell solidly on 
the boy’s shoulder. “Want 
to go sliding, Danny ?’’ 
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“They've got some fancy homemade 
sleds, too, unless I’m mistaken. One of 
“em’s a bobsled.” 

“That!” Mildred exploded. “If they 
don’t kill themselves on that thing, it 
will be a wonder! Fred Morgan built 
it for Billy, and now every child in 
the neighborhood wants. one.” 

“Except Danny?” 

“Thank goodness, Danny has some 
sense! I only wish you had! Letting 
him take a paper route in winter... . 
You’re to blame!” 

Jim turned away. Arguments, he knew 
from experience, were futile. They 
settled nothing because the pivotal point 
of them all—Danny, himself—was an 
unknown quantity. Arguments 
made Mildred unhappy. 
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“I’ll have another look. at the car,” 
he said. “Got to fix it somehow.” And 
he went out to the garage again. 

He had not been inside the back 
room of the garage since storing the 
screens at the start of winter. Enter- 
ing now, in search of tools and a trouble- 
light, he found the work bench blocked 
by a contraption that occupied most 
of the floor. He stopped abruptly and 
stared at it. 

“I'll be darned,” he said softly. 

He examined the contraption care- 
fully. Sat on it. Tested it. No senti- 
ment influenced his verdict; he was 
too honest an engineer. “A good job,” 
he decided. “A job to be proud of.” 

Then he saw something else, and 
his frown deepened. On the work 












































































































































bench, evidently dropped there in 
haste, lay a small brown object that 
didn't belong there. He picked it up, 
turned it slowly in his fingers. For a 
inoment its meaning escaped him, 

Then he knew, and when he swung 
on his heel and strode toward the car, 
his face wore a grin that had roots 
in his heart. 

Half an hour later Danny Warner 
came tramping up the driveway. He 
had one paper left in his bag. Folding 
it, he opened the front door to toss 
it in. His mother's voice reached out 
from the kitchen to hold him, “Danny!” 

Yes, Mom?” 

1 want you to come right in and 
ike a good hot bath!" 

The boy's glance strayed across the 
white road to Morgan's hill, and for a 
econd, puist at second, he hesitated, ‘Then 
he sighed and called back, “All right, 
Mom, soon as I hang my bag up"— 
ind shut the door and trudged to the 
raragpe 

Inside the garage he stopped short 
in contusion, His father was sitting 
there waiting for him. 

“Did you speak to Mr. Britt, son?” 

‘I—I delivered his paper.” 

Is he coming over?” 

Danny stared awkwardly at his feet, 
tle was not good at lying. “Well, I— 
he said for you to try it again first 
nds then He caught himself. His 
eyes grew big. His father was idly 
tossing a small brown object into the 
‘ir and catching it—and grinning, 

‘Oh,” Danny said, 

Raising the hodd of the car, Jim 
Warner flipped the cap off the dis- 
tributor and dropped the rotor back 
in place—the small, brown, bakelite 
rotor that could be lifted out so 
quickly, so easily, if you wanted to 
make certain a car would not run. 
No tools, Just fingers. Even a_ boy's 
fingers. He lowered the hood again, 
lid onto the seat and tried the starter, 
he engine caught instantly, 


H' SHUT it off. “I wondered why 


you were so anxious to put chains 
on,” he said, smiling. Then his hand 
fell solidly on the boy's shoulder. 
Want to go sliding, Danny?” 

Gee! Do I!" 

Get your bobsled out of the back 
room, then. I'll be out after I've talked 
to your mother, We'll try it on Morgan's 
hall 

The boy looked away, frowning. His 

p trembled, His hands went into his 
wckets and clenched there. “Mom 
doesn’t even know I made the sled. 
She won't let me use it... .” 
| think she will,” his father said. 
| think—now—she may even put on 
her mittens and go with us.” 

He was smiling as he strode toward 

he house. 
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Rest time on a Rumanian farm. Peasants live under a regime directed by Moscow 
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By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


Ri sienectins nurses an 
ambition as wide as the world 


and is making it work 


war Adolf Hitler boasted that he 
possessed a secret weapon ‘of decisive im- 
portance. Just what he meant by this 
boast will perhaps never be known. He 
may have been thinking of the experi- 
ments with rocket bombs and atomic 
energy which were already under way. 
He may have considered Nazi propa- 
ganda and infiltration methods a secret 
weapon. 

Whatever may have been in Hitler's 
mind, there can be no doubt that Josef 
Stalin, outstanding surviving totalitarian 
dictator, possesses an uncommonly for- 
midable political weapon in the fifth 
column services of the millions of Com- 
munists outside of Russia. This weapon 
is not, or should not be secret, except 
to the deaf, dumb, and blind. There is 
an abundance of indisputable documen- 
tary evidence about the activities of the 
Communist International, which called 
itself “the General Staff of the World 
Revolution” and which functioned in 
Moscow until it was formally self-dis- 
solved in the spring of 1943. 

There is equally conclusive proof that 
Communist parties in countries outside 


ey after the outbreak of the late 





British Combine 


of Russia have not severed their com- 
munication lines with the Kremlin. 

But this situation in which the des- 
potic government of one of the world’s 
three most powerful nations enjoys the 
blind devotion and service of organized 
political groups of varying strength in 
almost every country of size or political 
consequence in the world is so new and 
unprecedented that it has not sufficient- 
ly impressed the American imagination. 
Otherwise one would not hear the plau- 
sible but completely false suggestion 
that if we could get along with the 
Czars we should also be able to get 
along with Stalin. 

The whole complex and difficult prob- 
lem of our relations with the Soviet 
Union would be simplified and cleared 
up overnight if it were merely a matter 
of the Soviet Union, within its proper 
borders, maintaining one type of politi- 
cal, economic, affd social system and the 
United States, within its own frontiers, 
maintaining another. It is the perpetual 
aggressive expansionism of Russia that 
creates the heart of the difficulty. 

The analogy between the Czars’ re- 
gime and Stalin’s dictatorship falls to 
the ground if one considers that Czar- 
ism was not an article of export. Im- 
perial Russia, like other powers, had its 
spies and secret agents. But there were 
never, in Western Europe and in North 
America, political parties which con- 
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sidered the Czarist system desirable and 
were working to establish it in their 
own lands. 
It is in this international filth column 
t of Soviet Communism, not in any 
American “intolerance” of a different 
political and economic order, that the 
key to the chronic atmosphere of tension 
in postwar American-Soviet relations 
must be found. If any American would 
say that other nations must become like 
America or there would be a series of 
terrible wars, American public opinion 
would set him down as a dangerous and 
irresponsible crackpot. But Stalin, whose 
word cannot be disputed in Russia, 
committed himself to this idea when, 
quoting Lenin with approval in his 
hook, Problems of Leninism, he wrote: 


“It is inconceivable that the 
Soviet Republic should continue to 
exist for a long period side by side 
with imperialist states—ultimately 
one or the other must conque: 
Meanwhile a number of terrible 
clashes between the Sovict Republic 
and the bourgeois states are inevi- 
table.” 


Speaking in his own right, but again 
reproducing Lenin’s thought, Stalin 
writes in the same book: 


“It is, therefore, the essential task 
of the victorious revolution in one 
country to develop and support the 
revolution in others. So the revolu- 
tion in a victorious country ought 
not to consider itself a_ self-con- 
tained unit, but as an auxiliary and 
a means of hastening the victory of 
the proletariat in other countries.” 


When Lenin gave the signal tor 
armed revolt against the weak Provision- 
al Government headed by Alexander 
Kerensky, he was convinced, as were his 
associates, that he was lighting the flame 
not only of Russian but of world revo- 
lution. Those who represent the Soviet 
regime as the persecuted, misunderstood 
victim of a “capitalist” world are simply 
ignoring or disregarding historical facts. 

For the Soviet Government, from the 
moment when it came into power and 
long before there was any question of 
foreign intervention, lost no opportu- 
nity to indicate its implacable hostility 
to all foreign non-Communist govern- 
ments. Two of its first official acts were 
to issue an appeal under the signatures 
of Lenin and Stalin to the “toiling Mos- 
lems” of the East to rebel (issued on 
December 3, 1917) and a decision “to 
place at the disposal of the foreign rep- 
resentatives of the Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs two million rubles for 
the needs of the revolutionary interna- 
uionalist movement.” (Published on 
December 24, 1917.) 
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More than five million Frenchmen voted for the Communists in November 


As soon as circumstances permitted, a 
Communist International, with repre- 
sentatives of all the Communist parties 
in the world, was created, with its cen- 
tral office in Moscow. Wherever there 
were riots, strikes, rebellions, from 
China to Peru, from Great Britain to 
Bulgaria, during the troubled aftermath 
of the First World War, agents of the 
Communist International were on the 
scene, and always as troublemakers. 

It would, of course, be an exaggera- 
tion to charge the Comintern, as the 
new organization began to be called, 
with responsibility for all these disturb. 
ances. Social and national conflicts 
would have taken place, in many cases, 
if there had been no Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion in Russia. But the Communist In- 
ternational certainly spared no effort to 
pour oil, rather than water, on flames 
of civil strife that might be breaking 
out anywhere in the world. 

It was the official pretense of the 





Press Ass'n 


Boleslaw Bierut moves in Warsaw 
only after Stalin nods in Moscow 


Soviet Government that it bore no re- 
sponsibility for the activities of the 
Comintern, that it did not even know 
what that organization might be doing. 
This pretense was laughable to anyone 
familiar with the police character of the 
Soviet state. No association of any kind 
among foreigners in Moscow, not even 
the most harmless social club or de 
bating society, has ever been permitted 
to operate without the most exhaustive 
inquiry into its purposes. The Comin- 
tern could not have functioned five 
minutes in Moscow without the fullest 
approval and sanction of the Soviet 
Government. 

There has been no convincing proof 
that the self-dissolution of the Comin- 
tern in the spring of 1943 was more 
than a piece of camouflage, designed to 
lull suspicion in the countries with 
which the Soviet Union was allied at 
that time. On the contrary there have 
been several indications that uncondi- 
tional obedience to Moscow is just as 
much the first principle of Communist 
conduct now as it always has been in 
the past. 

Consider, for example, the gyrations 
of the American Communist Party. Be- 
cause of the danger of coming into con 
flict with the law which pravides for the 
registration of agents of foreign powers, 
the American Communist Party went 
through the motions of quitting the 
Comintern as early as 1940. 

But American Communists continued 
to keep time by the Kremlin clock. Un- 
til Stalin concluded his pact with Hitler 
in August, 1939, they had been ardent 
advocates of a strong interventionist 
policy against the European Fascist 
states. As soon as this pact was signe! 
they transformed themselves overnight 
into all-out isolationists, opponents of 
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More Likely 


> An Army colonel who had the 
reputation of being quite a_ pep- 
talker called his men together fre- 
quently to inspire them to greater 
On one occasion he 
had no opportunity to select a sub- 
ject on which to speak. As he en- 
tered a door to the hall where his 
men were assembled, he noticed the 


achievements. 











word “Push” and happily adopted it tor the topic of his address. 

He worked up to the chest-pounding stage with comparative ease. 
Then, with an air of pride, he orated: “And if you men want to know 
what has put me where I am, just turn around and read the word on 


that door.” 


Turning as one man, the group read on the inward side gf the door, 


the word “Pull.” 


—The Pickup 





national defense measures and of aid 
to Great Britain. 

Then, not when America was at- 
tacked, at Pearl Harbor, but when the 
Soviet Union was invaded, in June 
1941, these excellent Soviet patriots 
turned another intellectual somersault. 
The war, which had previously been 
wicked and “imperialistic,” suddenly be- 
came a holy crusade. During the war the 
Communists posed as ardent American. 
patriots. At a nod from Moscow their 
Fuehrer, Earl Browder, dissolved the 
party and reorganized it as a “Political 
\ssociation.” He also began to speak 
very kindly of the two-party system (tor 
America, not for Russia) and of free 
enterprise. It was the Communist Party 
line during the war to discourage 
strikes, not out of American patriotism, 
but because the Soviet Union needed 
the eleven billion dollars worth of lend- 
lease supplies which this country was 
shipping to Russia. 

But alter the end of hostilities, when 
Stalin needed no more lend-lease and 
when the American Government began 
to ask for the implementation of Soviet 
promises, given at Yalta and elsewhere, 
the Communists quickly reverted to 
type. An article in a French Communist 
publication by Jacques Duclos, who 
ranks with Maurice Thorez as one of the 
two prominent leaders of French Com- 
munism, served as a signal to dethrone 
Browder and replace him with William 
Z. Foster. The mask of American pa- 
triotism was quickly discarded. An edi- 
torial writer in the official Communist 
Party newspaper, the Daily Worker, last 
January referred, by implication, to the 
United States Government as “the 
enemy” in commenting on the course 
of American-Soviet negotiations. There 
was at least refreshing frankness in this 
attitude. 


No world conqueror ever succeeded 
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in constructing so many Trojan horses 
as Stalin has at his disposal today. The 
membership of Communist parties out- 
side of Russia is counted in millions. 
The French Communist Party claims 
one million members, the Italian Com- 
munist Party two millions. Not all these 
millions of members would prove. reli- 
able in a period of crisis. But among 
them there are tens of thousands, per- 
haps hundreds of thousands of well in- 
doctrinated, hard-boiled militants who 
would go to any length of violence, 
sabotage, espionage, or treason to ad- 
vance Russia’s interests. Hitler’s fifth 
columns were negligible by comparison. 

Broadly speaking, Stalin’s filth col- 
umns today are operating in three 
different sets of circumstances. Their 
functions and methods and objectives 
vary according to these circumstances. 

First, there are countries where the 
Communists, thanks to Soviet military 
and political support, are strong enough 
to dominate the governments, even 
though they constitute only a minority, 
and sometimes a very small minority, of 
the people. This is true in Poland, Ru- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Albania, 
and the Soviet-occupied zone in Ger- 
many. It is true, with some reservations, 
as regards Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia, and 
Finland. 

Second, there are countries where the 
Communists are able to poll a fairly 
strong minority of votes, between a 
quarter and a third, but are not strong 
enough to take over power. France and 
Italy are good illustrations of this situa- 
tion. 

Third, there are countries like the 
United States and Great Britain, Cana- 
da, Australia, and New Zealand, where 
Communism is still a small minority 
movement. Tactics have been worked 
out to fit this situation’ also. The three 
patterns vary as follows: 





(1) For many years before the war 
Moscow operated special training schools 
for picked Communist agitators from 
Europe, Asia, and America. Besides giv. 
ing a thorough grounding in Marxism, 
as interpreted by Lenin and Stalin, 
these schools specialized in subversive 
techniques and in detailed study of the 
political parties and special economic 
characteristics of the countries where the 
graduates would be expected to work. 

It is the graduates of these schools 
who are now in the positions of actual 
power in the countries which were “lib. 
erated” by the Red Army. The key man 
in the Soviet puppet regime in Warsaw 
is Boleslaw Bierut. After passing through 
the Moscow training courses Bierut 
worked for the Communist Internation. 
al in Prague and Vienna. Most of his 
adult life has been spent outside of Po. 
land. This is also true as regards his 
closest associates, Berman, Gomolka, 
and Radkiewicz, who head the terrorist 
secret police, modeled on the Sovict 
NKVD. These men are not Poles of 
radical views who came into power as 
a result of a swing to the left in Polish 
politics. ‘They are handpicked foreign 
agents, Red Quislings, who could never 
conceivably have reached high ollice in 
their own country without the support 
of the Red Army. 

Names vary; but the pattern is the 
same throughout the Soviet sphere ol 
conquest. For a time non-Communist 
tools, Kimon Georghiev in Bulgaria 
and Petru Groza in Rumania, held ol- 
fice as Prime Ministers. But actual 
authority was always in the hands ol 
veteran Moscow-trained Communists, 
Georgi Dimitrov, Anton Yugov, and 
‘bsola Dragoytcheva in Bulgaria, Lucre- 
tiu Patrascanu and Anna Pauker in 
Rumania. Following the recent fraudu- 
lent election in Bulgaria, Dimitrov, who 
had warned the voters in a pre-election 
broadcast that opposition to the Father- 
land Front, the ruling organization, 
would be traitorous and that it would 
be well to remember the fate of Draja 
Mikhailovitch, Serb nationalist leader 
who was executed by Tito, took the 
place of Georghiev. It would not be 
surprising if there should be a similar 
change in Rumania. 

The Communist dictator of Yugo- 
slavia, Josip Broz Tito, at whose orders 
peaceful American transport planes were 
shot down last August, his vice-premier, 
Edward Kardelj, and other members 
of his inner circle are Moscow-trained. 
The idea that Tito could be weaned 
away from his primary allegiance to 
Moscow was one of Winston Churchill's 
most disastrous political blunders during 
the late war. 

An election in Hungary last year 
revealed a majority for the anti-Com- 
munist Small Holders Party. But the 
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Soviet military occupation authorities 
have been overriding the authority of 
the government and Moscow’s agent, 
Matyas Rakosi, remains the most power- 
ful man in the country. Finland and 
Czecho-Slovakia are not directly occupied 
by Soviet troops. But Finland is being 
mercilessly bled white through heavy 
reparations and a Communist named 
Yrj6 Leino is Minister of the Interior. 
The Prime Minister of Czecho-Slovakia, 
Klement Gottwald, and other key of- 
ficials are Communists. 


OVIET control of these lands 

follows a uniform and easily 
recognizable pattern. First there is the 
simulation of a coalition government 
under some name like National Libera- 
tion Front. Then as the Communists 
entrench themselves in the armed forces 
and the police and the general ad- 
ministration, the participation of other 
groups in the “Front” becomes more 
and more nominal. Promises of a 
liberal economic policy are followed by 
acts of nationalization and confiscation 
and by steps which tend to drive the 
landowning small peasants into collect- 
ive farms. There can be little doubt 
that all the countries east of the iron 
curtain are marked out for ultimate 
absorption into the Soviet Union after 
a political and economic softening up 
process, which will include persecution 
of religion, has been carried out. In this 
process of conquest and domination the 
Red Quislings have played an important 
part. 

(2) A different role is prescribed for 
the Communist parties in France and 
Italy, headed respectively by Maurice 
Thorez and Palmiero Togliatti. They 
are supposed to avoid premature acts 
of violence which might lead to their 
elimination, to entrench themselves in 
the administrations of their countries, 
to get control of the trade-union move- 
ment. 

It is noteworthy that both the French 
and Italian Communists are given some 
leeway for maneuvering. Last summer, 
for instance, Molotov expressed himself 
in favor of German unity, apart, of 
course, from the territory in the East 
which the Soviet Union has given to 
Poland or taken for itself. The French 
Communists, however, continued to de- 
mand the separation from Germany of 
the Rhineland and the Ruhr. They 
had taken this position earlier; to have 
reversed it might have invited a severe 
political setback. And Moscow wants a 
strong French Communist Party in 
order to paralyze any move in the di- 
rection of the formation of a western 
bloc. 

Throughout the Big Four discussion 
on Trieste the Italian Communist 
leader Togliatti and his left-wing 
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Socialist ally, Foreign Minister Pietro 
Nenni, were being encouraged to 
negotiate with Tito directly. It would 
have been a typically shrewd stroke 
of Soviet foreign policy to by-pass the 
Big Four and make the settlement of 
the thorny Trieste question a matter 
of negotiation between Yugoslav and 
Italian Communists. This would have 
regained for the Italian Communists 
some of the popularity which they lost 
when Russia supported Yugoslavia in 
its demand for Trieste. 

(3) The small Communist parties in 
the United States, Great Britain, and 
Canada obviously cannot hope to seize 
power in any predictable future. Nor 
can they make a strong enough show- 
ing in elections to influence the forma- 
tion of governments. Yet they have their 
uses from the standpoint of Moscow. 

To say that there are sixty or seventy 
thousand members of the Communist 
Party in the United States is to convey 
an impression of negligible weakness. 
To say that Stalin has sixty or seventy 
thousand devoted agents in this country 
is somewhat more disturbing. And every 
Communist is psychologically condi- 
tioned to be, first and foremost, a Soviet 
agent. Moreover, Communists possess 
the advantage of operating as a close- 
knit, tightly disciplined group. A few 
Communists who know what they want 
and work hard to get it may sway the 
policy of a trade-union or other organ- 
ization in which the vast majority of 
the members are non-Communists. And 
America contains an unfortunately large 
number of “innocents,” college profes- 
sors, publicists, professional men, even 
clergymen, who, without taking out 
Communist Party cards of membership, 
allow their names to be used for Com- 
munist front organizations. 

Stalin’s fifth column weapon demands 
serious attention. But it is not invincible. 
Wherever Soviet troops have gone in 
Europe they have made the names of 
Russia and of Communism hated be- 


cause of their brutality and looting. If 
America will throw its very substantial 
political, diplomatic, and economic 
weight into the scales and support 
clearly and unequivocally all anti-Com- 
munist regimes, groups, and forces in 
Europe the political picture on the 
continent will change for the better, 
and change quickly. 

Domestic policy toward Stalin’s local 
fifth column should steer a middle 
course between self-defeating hysteria 
and ostrichlike complacency. It is both 
bad morals and bad tactics to throw 
the word Communism around loosely, 
applying it indiscriminately to individ- 
uals and groups with which one may 
disagree. But the threat of Communist 
infiltration is real. It is mere elementary 
democratic self-defense to take all rea- 
sonable measures to see that enemies of 
our way of life are not placed in posi- 
tions of public trust where they may 
have access to military and diplomatic 
secrets. 


HE best weapon against the 
Communists and their more or less 
innocent dupes is a constant campaign 
of education and exposure. The masks 
“liberal,” “democratic,” “progressive” 
which Communists like to put on should 
be torn away by continual spread of 
factual enlightenment about the char- 
acter of the Soviet system, its policies 
in occupied countries, and the Com- 
munist design for world conquest 
through revolutionary subversion. 
Tolerance of divergent ideas and 
practices in politics and economics can- 
not be stretched to the point of moral 
nihilism, of indifference to acts of cruelty 
and oppression which rival those of the 
Nazis. Half the battle against Com- 
munist propaganda and _ infiltration 
would be won if Americans would make 
up their minds to stop calling wrong 
right, slavery freedom, and acts of crude 
imperialist expansion a progressive up- 
surge of the East European masses. 





A New Version 


>» Sam and his little sister were 


in the 


front room just before Sunday dinner. 
From the giggling, it was obvious they 


were 
father, 


having a 
becoming 


splendid 
distracted 


so funny. 


Tactfully he began, “Sam, tell me, what 


time. 
from the 
newspaper, began to wonder what could 
have happened in Sunday school that was 


Their 


eS 


did you learn in Sunday school today?” 
“Oh, we learned about a cross-eyed bear,” his son replied. 


“About a what?” 


“Yes, sir, about a bear named Gladly.” 
“And we learned a song about him,” chimed in the sister. 
Whereupon they began to sing. “Gladly, the cross I'd bear.” 


—Margaret T. Oliver 
























































































































Nostalgic Drama 


\ctress-author Ruth Gordon has given the current theatri- 
cal season a pleasantly nostalgic dramatic hit and a brand 
new star with the presentation of her autobiography, YEARS 
\GO. The play is a chucklesome, occasionally tearful, con- 
coction of no great substance, but as acted by Fredric March, 
Florence Eldridge, and young Patricia Kirkland, it is one 
of the finest offerings on the current playbill. 

In essence it is the story of Miss Gordon’s own struggles 
© convince her crusty father and fluttery mother that a 
career on the stage need not necessarily lead her to perdition. 
The scene is the town of Wollaston, Massachusetts, shortly 
after the turn of the century with the costumes, colloquial- 
isms, and customs of the day brought vividly to the fore in a 
reminiscent and faithful reproduction. Of course you know 
that young Ruth will finally win her argument with the 
folks, but waiting for the victory is neither boring nor tedi- 
ous. In fact you wish it might have taken her another act to 
hoist the pennant. 


t 
{ 


Miss Kirkland, daughter of former screen star Nancy Car- 
roll, has been seen in a few roles of minor importance. This 
time she comes into her own, effortlessly stealing scenes from 
her two famous companions and giving clear indication of 
future stardom. March is, for two acts, so cantankerous that 
you wish you’d brought your slingshot, and Miss Eldridge 
makes mother likable, if not exactly a walking ad for vita- 
mins. The rest of the cast fit nicely into the “23-skiddoo” 
atmosphere. Playwright Gordon again displays the flair for 
comedy she exhibited in Over 2] and the staging of the piece 
by her husband, Garson Kanin, is true to the letter and the 
spirit of the situation. 


Other New Plays 


Some years ago Hal Skelly and Barbara Stanwyck ap- 
peared in an Arthur Hopkins comedy of mild merit. It lifted 
both of them to theatrical stardom. Revived, this time with 
Bert Lahr and Jean Parker in the leads, BURLESQUE 
proves to be a wheezy, antiquated, backstage drama topped 
off with a suggestive burlesque-house routine. Lahr and Miss 
Parker are animated, if not exactly inspired, in their por- 
trayals of a honky-tonk comic and his wife. Nothing in this 
for either the entertainment seeker of the drama lover. 
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Ronald Colman, playing the title role in “The Late George Apley,” and 
Horatio Willing (Richard Haydn) play matchmakers for an embar- 
rassed John Apley (Richard Ney) and Agnes Willing (Vanessa Brown) 





Fredric March and Florence Eldridge 
are the worried parents of  stage- 
struck Patricia Kirkland in “Years Ago” 





The theater reaches right down into the dregs of modern 
lite for its theme, characters, and setting in BEGGAR'S 
HOLIDAY, as vulgarly suggestive and foul a production as 
we've seen to date. A musical score by Duke Ellington and 
John LaTouche adds little to the value of the nauseous affair 
and the presence of Alfred Drake in the cast is surprising 
indeed. A small fortune was spent in the production of this 
gaudy slice of underworld life, but the financial backers for- 
got one important little item—an incinerator into which 
the entire show might better have been tossed. 


The American Repertory Theatre, now firmly ensconced 
on the theatrical scene, presented its fourth production, a 
revival of George Bernard Shaw’s ANDROCLES AND THE 
LION, coupled with Sean O’Casey’s POUND ON DEMAND 
as a curtain-raiser.. The latter is a riotous frolic about two 
drunks trying to cash a postal note when they should have 
been sleeping it off. Ernest Truex and Phil Bourneuf helped 
get the audience in the proper mood for Shaw with their 
roughhouse interpretations of the gay imbibers. Then, with 
typical Shavian bite and more than usual satirical irrever- 
ence, comes the story of Androcles and his friend, the Lion. 

Thirty-four years have passed since London saw the first 
performance of this semi-slapstick of the early Christian era. 
It was considered blasphemous then and, frankly, it must 
be rated so today. But in the more than three decades that 
have passed, the world has ceased to look on Shaw with any 
sort of respect in matters of faith or morals, if indeed they 
ever did. Shaw was a sort of scornful skeptic in those days 
and his recent press releases indicate he has changed little 
if at all. So while we may cancel out the mild -blasphemies 
in his script, we can also agree with the GBS admirers that 
he speaks with effectively snappy wit and in terse theatrical 
terms. 

In “Androcles” he is at .his waggish best, aided by a case 
of alert capables including Truex, Bourneuf, Victor Jory, 
Richard Waring, and June Duprez. Shaw talks through his 
bonnet more beautifully and wittily than any other con- 
temporary playwright. 


Tuneful, sparkling and, to a degree, refreshingly original, 
TOPLITZKY OF NOTRE DAME crashes through the line 
for a musical comedy touchdown Clean, briskly acted, 
danced, and sung, it tells of one of those “celestial beings,” 
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By JERRY COTTER 


A welcome-home Christmas party is given for James Stewart 


in “It’s a Wonderful Life.” Shown with Mr, Stewart 


are 


Donna Reed, Thomas Mitchell, Beulah Bondi, and other friends 


so dear to the pens of fictioneers, who takes on human form 
to help out in the ND backfield. Though the basic idea is 
dogmatically false, it is not handled offensively and its few 
questionable lines stem from this same misconception rather 
than any deliberate attempt at irreverence. 

On the whole the show can be recommended to adult 
audiences as a colorful and amusing romp. Frank Marlowe, 
as a huge “broth of a boy,” is head and shoulders over the 
other members of the cast, physically and as a laugh-getter. 
Walter Long and Estelle Sloan rate special mention for their 
nimble footwork, with Warde Donovan, Betty Jane Watson, 
Gus Van, survivor of the vaudeville team of Van and Schenck, 
and J. Edward Bromberg helping out in a musical that is 


surprisingly and enjoyably free from-the usual run of Broad- 


way smut. 


Playguide 


FOR THE FAMILY: 
Ice Time (On Tour) Ice Follies; Song of Norway; 
Lute Song 


FOR ADULTS: 
Cyrano de Bergerac; Life with Father; Oklahoma; 
State of the Union; The Red Mill; Toplitzky of 
Notre Dame; Henry VIII; What Every Woman 
Knows; John Gabriel Borkman; Androcles and the 
Lion; Harvey; Years Ago 
(On Tour) Glass Menagerie; Magnificent Yankee; 
Harvey; Show Boat; Up in Central Park; Apple of 
His Eye; Hamlet; Carmen Janes; Blossom Time; 
Student Prince 


PARTLY OBJECTIONABLE: 
Annie Get Your Gun; Carousel; Born Yesterday; Call 
Me Mister; Three to Make Ready; Lady Windermere’s 
Fan 
(On Tour) Anna Lucasta; "Dear Ruth; Bloomer Girl 


COMPLETELY OBJECTIONABLE: 
Beggar's Holiday; Voice of the Turtle; O Mistress 
Mine; Burlesque 
(On Tour) Maid in the Ozarks; Tobacco Road; Mary 
Had a Little; Blackouts 
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Reviews in Brief 


Frank Capra and James Stewart, whose combined talents 
brightened the screen some years ago in Mr. Smith Goes to 
Washington, duplicate that success in the humorous, genial 
fantasy, IT’S A WONDERFUL LIFE. They have taken the 
story of a frustrated young man, battered and defeated by 
what he considers the emotional suffocations of his small- 
town existence, and turned it into a friendly, enjoyable 1947 
version of Dickens’ Christmas Carol. At times the characters 
and situations get a bit out of hand but in general the pro- 
duction displays the familiar Capra finesse. A contagious 
humor and several sequences of solid dramatic merit com- 
pensate for the occasional lapses, with Stewart, Donna Reed, 
Lionel Barrymore, Thomas Mitchell, Beulah Bondi, and 
Frank Faylen measuring up to the demands of their assign- 
ments. A romantic fairy tale for adults. (RKO-Liberty) 


Ronald Colman assumes the role portrayed with such skill 
by Leo G. Carroll in the stage version of THE LATE 
GEORGE APLEY and invests it with the crisp efficiency and 
subtlety characteristic of his work. The Marquand story has 
survived this latest transition from the original with as little 
ruffling of its serenity and “dignity as in the first step from 
printed page to the footlights. The movie version adheres 
to the pattern of satire and irony in its dissection of a Boston 
Brahmin. Humorous, pathetic, and only occasionally over- 
reaching in its attempts to be witty, the picture projects an 
amusing and ingenious group character study of a socially 
conscious Back Bay family in the 1912 era. Colman’s per- 
formance is letter-perfect, but somehow fails to measure up 
to the Carroll interpretation of a few seasons back. Peggy 
Cummings proves the possessor of a charming personality, if 
not tremendous ability, and the rest of the cast acquit them- 
selves with distinction in this literate, humor-piece for adult 
audiences. (20th Century-Fox) 


Australia makes a bid for the attention of American movie 
audiences with THE OVERLANDERS, a stirring outdoors 
drama that should give Hollywood pause. With an admirable 
lack of artifice and a story so simple and sincere that it might 
have been intended as a documentary, the film depicts the 
trek made through the wilds of Australia when the Japs 
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were pounding at that continent’s northern gates. A group 
of hardy drovers set out with a thousand head of cattle mak- 
ing the 1800-mile journey despite all manner of hardship 
and the continual threat of nature’s perversities. The thrills 
here are not the result of a scenario writer’s overstimulated 
imagination, but authentic and effective, with drought, 
poison weed, and storms as the villains. The principal role 
is ingratiatingly portrayed by Chips Rafferty, the only pro- 
fessional in the cast. The entire family will find this both 
absorbing and exciting. (Rank-Universal) 


THE STORY OF THE POPE is a documentary of un- 
usual historical value and widespread appeal. Depicting an 
average day in the routine of Pius XII, it takes the viewer 
through the Vatican, pausing for a glimpse of the art treas- 
ures, the impressive Papal audiences and St. Peter’s Basilica, 
with the famous. Sistine Choir supplying a choral back- 
ground. Newsreel shots of the Vatican Consistory have also 
been incorporated into the picture and they are among its 
most impressive moments. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen delivers the 
descriptive commentary prepared by John Meehan in col- 
laboration with Rev. John O’Connor, and Cardinal Spellman 
appears briefly in the introduction. This is a film every 
Catholic should see. It is informative, entertaining, and 
inspiring. (Chapel Films) 


Veering from the charted course of musical movies, WAKE 
UP AND DREAM steers into whimsical waters with splendid 
results. It tells of a young girl’s faith, imagination, and deter- 
mination in setting out to find her brother, lost at sea during 
the war. Aided by a neighbor who has built a boat in his 
backyard and a group of skeptical friends, she sets out. Need- 
less to add, she discovers the long-lost brother and proves 
her point. Though occasionally overdone, the fantasy is 
enjoyable and the cast headed by June Haver, John Payne, 
Charlotte Greenwood, and Connie Marshall, enters the spirit 
of it with zest and conviction. A Technicolor treat for every 
age group. (20th Century-Fox) 


Psychiatry still occupies the attention of the moviemakers 
and in THE SECRET HEART they have taken up the 
case of a neurotic young girl, who lives in a lonely dream- 
world. Claudette Colbert, Walter Pidgeon, Lionel Barrymore, 
June Allyson, and Robert Sterling make the story more 
credible and effective than did writers Rose Franken and 


The ceremony elevating four Americans to the Sacred 
College of Cardinals is seen in “The Story af the Pope” 
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* William Brown Maloney. Continued concentration on tales 








of the psychoneurotic is becoming a screen nuisance, even 
when the productions are as polished and well-acted a 
this. (MGM) 




















Employing the semidocumentary technique used so suc. 
cessfully in The House on 92d Street, the producers of 13 
RUE MADELEINE have emerged with a realistic, suspense. 
ful yarn of wartime espionage. Swift-moving and exciting 
from start to finish, it overcomes the handicap of familiarity 
by virtue of superior direction, acting, and camera technique, 
James Cagney, Annabella, Walter Abel, Richard Conte, 
Frank Latimore, and Blanche Yurka add considerably to the 
illusion of reality with skilled performances in this spy 


thriller suitable for all suspense fans of every age. (20th 
Century-Fox) 


















































Though SWELL GUY follows the letter of the Production 
Code in its last-second regeneration of the caddish hero, it 
certainly violates the spirit of it. In attempting to be sensa. 
tionally vivid in detailing the antics of an amoral, vain war 
correspondent who returns home, it succeeds only in being 
a shabby, reprehensible study. Sonny Tufts, Ann Blyth, Ruth 
Warrick, William Gargan and Mary Nash fail in their efforts 
to lift it above the sordid and mediocre. Skip this. (Universal) 



































STAIRWAY TO HEAVEN is an ingenious fantasy made 
in England along unorthodox lines of thought and tech. 
nique. Witty, satiric, tender, and clever by turn it is techni- 
cally a superb achievement. As such it can be recommended 
unreservedly for the discriminating adult. It frankly states 
that any similarity between the Christian concept of Heaven 
and the one it depicts does not exist. On that count the film 
becomes restricted material for in its depictions of “the other 
world,” it is off the beam. Judged solely as unusual imagery, 
this importation is splendid fare with David Niven, Kim 
Hunter, Raymond Massey, and Roger Livesay giving bril- 
liant interpretations in the leads. (Universal-International) 
























The suffrage movement during the latter half of the nine: 
teenth century intrudes now and then on the musical and 
romantic prancings of THE SHOCKING MISS PILGRIM. 
However, the serious moments never do take precedence in 
this lavish Technicolor songfest with eleven hitherto un- 
published songs by George Gershwin, and with Betty Grable 
and Dick Haymes portraying themselves again in the Boston 
of 1870. Gay music-making for the grown ups. (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox) 
































THE AFFAIRS OF GERALDINE carries Jane Withers 
into the realm of adult romance in a light and frothy comedy 
with music. As the brash girl from the country on a husband: 
hunt, the former juvenile star gives one of her typically lively 
performances. Moderately entertaining fun in the family 
trade category. (Republic) 


SONG OF SCHEHERAZADE offers some good Rimsky- 
Korsakov music, bad acting, shoddy suggestiveness in its 
story, and a generally boring session. Charles Kullman of the 
Metropolitan Opera supplies the bright moments with his 
renditions of “Song of India” and “Hymn to the Sun.” Briat 
Donlevy, Jean Aumont, Eve Arden, and Yvonne de Carlo 
are also in it. (Universal) 


Even the children for whom it was obviously intended will 
probably rate THE RETURN OF MONTE CRISTO ridicr 
lous and stupid. Dumas’ Count has fallen low indeed in this 
cheapjack production that wastes the talents of Louis Hay- 
ward, Una O'Connor, and Henry Stephenson. Barbara Brit 
ton has only beauty to contribute so she comes off best in the 
cast. Too amateurish for the kiddies. (Columbia) 
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Marshall Field’s journal- 


istic baby is swaddled in deep- 
pink blankets and matches 


Moscow’s changing moods’ - 


HERE is a saying among New 

York’s working press that no self- 
respecting mnewspaperman would be 
caught dead with a PM press card in his 
hat. Judging by the labored gasps now 
coming from that journalistic miscar- 
riage, it would appear that the reading 
public has the same idea when it comes 
to getting caught with a PM in its 
pocket. 

Throwing all shame to the winds, 
PM is currently groveling at the feet of 
the capitalistic advertisers it has swung 
the bludgeon on so unfailingly in its 
blind following of the party line from 
Moscow to Fifth Avenue. So far it has 
come up with a few corn cure ads and, 
naturally, paid blurbs for Communist 
rallies and Stalinist propaganda books 
that PM was giving for free when its 
soul was unfettered by the tainted 
money of the bloated bourgeois. 

Sulking in his tent and probably en- 
joying the psychic flagellation he is un- 
dergoing is Ralph Ingersoll, the pent- 
house leftist who founded PM. Between 
times he is receiving treatment from his 
alter ego and spiritual adviser, Dr. 
Gregor Zilboorg, ‘the Russian psycho- 
analyst who probably had as much to do 
with PM's conception as Marshall 
Field’s millions. Ingersoll, having re- 
signed as editor-in-chief with the an- 
nouncement that he couldn’t com- 
promise ‘‘principle” by taking the 
money that makes the editorial mare 
g0, is being psychoanalyzed again. This 
time he probably really needs it. 

It was Ingersoll who first revealed 
PM’s dire straits when, last June, he 
made a frantic appeal for more readers 
m a self-revelatory brochure which 
Angel Field found most humiliating— 
and whith undoubtedly was the first 
crack in the schism which parted these 
twin babes in the woods of journalism. 
Abjectly, the brochure laid the plight 
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Ralph Ingersoll, first editor of PM, recently resigned over the advertising issue 


of the sickly Russophile tabloid before 
the public, frankly admitting that PM 
had its hat in hand. A Bowery beggar 
couldn’t have rattled his tin cup with 
more abject debasement. 

Field was in Chicago, nursing his 
other newspaper enterprise, the Chicago 
Sun, when he got the brochure. He was 
furious. Picking up a telephone he 
called Ingersoll and told him to kill the 
brochure at once and destroy the copy. 
Ingersoll told him he couldn’t, that he 
already had sent out twenty thousand 
copies to his friends. Outside of the 
snickers the brochure drew in its appeal 
for a hundred thousand new readers, it 
laid an egg. PM’s circulation remained 
static. Field continued to pour forty 
thousand dollars a week into his pinko 
foundling. Finally the ultimatum. Either 
PM would get itself into the black or 
it would fold. 

_ The advertising campaign got under- 
way and Ingersoll hit the road. 

Stepping into his shoes was John P. 
Lewis, who had previously taken over 
the editorial direction when Ingersoll 


was forced into the Army after conduct- 
ing a memorable battle in the courts 
with his draft board. It was then imme- 
diately perceivable that PM’s policies 
wouldn’t swerve. With the reins in 
Lewis’ hands, the editorial viewpoint 
was as far to the left as it had been 
under Ingersoll. In America, Henry 
Wallace and Vito Marcantonio re- 
mained PM’s great champions. In Eu- 
rope it was Red Fascist Russia against 
all comers. 

In this regard it is significant that 
during the recent campaign, Marcan- 
tonio became PM’s knight in shining 
armor. With all other of New York's 
eight dailies pounding away mercilessly 
at the lone Congressman who fouglit na- 
tional defense while Hitler and Stalin 
were allies, PM took up the cudgels for 
Vito. A week before the election, it came 
out with a piece that painted the 
Moscow-loving Representative as a vir- 
tual Sir Galahad upon. whose future 
in Congress depended the fate of the 
nation. Marcantonio won and PM 
gloated while it tried to excuse the mur- 
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der that was done at the polls to insure 
the election. A Republican worker had 
his life stamped out under the heel of 
Marcantonio supporters. 

Currently, PM's greatest idol is Wal- 
lace, the woolly-minded, crystal-gazing 
ex-Secretary of Commerce. But it was 
Wallace who got PM out on its longest 
limb to date. PM had been plumping 
solidly for the Baruch Atomic Energy 
plan. Then Henry came out in an ill- 
advised attempt to knock it for a loop. 
PM did a flip-flop. It immediately dis- 
covered that the Baruch plan wasn’t 
such a much after all. It got on Henry's 
band wagon and rode. 

What happened when Wallace was 
kicked out of the Cabinet shouldn't 
happen even to PM. That episode was 
one of the most embarrassing in PM’s 
overcrowded gallery of red faces. On the 
day that Henry got the old heave ho, 
PM was on the stands with a long piece 
and a blazing headline on “Why Wal- 
lace Will Remain In The Cabinet.” It 
was a strange contrast alongside the 
other dailies on the newsstands an- 
nouncing that Truman had given 
Henry the boot. No explanation, no 
apologies; but it wouldn’t be PM _ if 
there were. 

One of PM's basic tenets is that it 
doesn't “push the other fellow around.” 
But PM has its own “push line” in that 
it lops off staff members who want to 
approximate the truth in their writings, 
come high water or Stalin. The latest 
purge came recently in the Washington 
bureau where once before PM wrecked 
a staff that refused to lick Moscow's 
boots. One of the hapless victims in the 
latest housecleaning was an able report- 
er whom PM had wooed away from the 
Washington Post, dangling before him 
a fat salary accompanied by the usual 
honeyed words that his reporting could 
be as truthful and accurate as in the 
past—yes, even more so for PM's hands 
were not locked in the handcuffs of big 
business, 

The reporter went to work enthusias- 
tically, throwing up ten years’ severance 
pay and life security on the Post in his 
zeal to become a crusader. Two weeks 
later he got his final PM pay check with 
the explanation that “retrenchment” 
was necessary. PM, which doesn’t push 
people around, pushed the young man’s 
future into the background—along with 
that of two other members of the Capi- 
tal staff who also got their dismissal 
notices. 

This purge didn’t attract the same 
attention as the one last April when the 
PM axe fell on another trio in Wash- 
ington, including right-winger Milton 
Murray, president of the American 
Newspaper Guild. The others were John 
Montoux and Elizabeth Donahue. 

In the pink goulash that PM serves 
up editorially, the Washington bureau, 


Angel Field, described as a nice fellow 
with lots of money and a messianic urge 


at that point, was on the menu as the 
most readable—and believable. Murray 
and his colleagues went on recklessly to 
report the truth, even when it clashed 
with the line of the Daily Worker. Ap- 
parently this serving was too strong for 
Ingersoll’s borsch-lined stomach. He or- 
dered James Wechsler, chief of the bu- 
reau, to chop Murray and company off, 
giving the reason that Field felt he was 
spending too much money on his Wash- 
ington staff. Wechsler refused and of- 
fered his resignation as chief. Ingersoll 
accepted it and fired the three forthwith. 

The case became a cause célébre. The 
Guild took up the fight, despite the dis- 
taste of the Communists on PM's staff 
and the left-wing leadership of the 
New York local. PM, the great crusader 
for labor, was itself in a tough spot, for 
it had a Guild contract which prohibited 
curtailment of its staff because of wage 
increases granted in the negotiations. 
Ingersoll, who knows less about labor 
than he would have you believe, pro- 
posed that the matter go to arbitration, 
and he was hastily seconded by the 
Communists in the Guild who were 
anxious to get the situation off their 
laps. The case died after a puny fight. 
PM, which significantly never pushes 
fellow travelers on its staff around, had 
successfully accomplished another right- 
winger putsch and, from the more re- 
cent dismissals, has indicated that it will 
continue to do so. 

It may be that if and. when PM gets 
some respectable advertising, the inno- 
cent victims so beguiled might believe 
that, with the passing of Ingersoll, the 
paper changed its line. Enlightening 
then is a run-down of the present PM 
staff. 

PM changes city editors with the fre- 
quency of the seasons. There have been 


three in the last year and about ten 
since its birth. Current boss of the city 
side is one Tom O'Connor, a former 
leader of the radical wing in the Los 
Angeles Guild, which just about makes 
him 100 per cent equipped for the job, 

O'Connor is as expert at moldi 
public opinion on this uptown Pravdg 
—for readers who walk on the left side 
of the street—as is the city editor of the 
Worker. He succeeded one Richard Yaffe, 
a thick-lensed character, also well known 
to leftist circles and man-about-town, if 
you circumscribe your town with Four. 
teenth Street and Union Square. Yaffe 
went back to the foreign desk. 

It might be well here to mention as 
a commentary on Newspaper Guild 
policy that of the recent “citations” 
awarded at the Guild’s Page One Ball, 
four out of nine went to PM. The Guild 
had O'Connor take a bow for what it 
described as his excellent reporting on 
last year’s trucking strike, about as neat 
a piece of misinformation as could have 
been concocted. 

Other winners were one Albert 

Deutsch, one Gene de Poris, and one 
I. F. Stone, virtual unknowns in the 
trade as working pressmen. Stone, for 
instance, won his award for his “original 
and daring” report of his alleged “un- 
derground” journey to Palestine, a feat 
which was about as courageous as a sub- 
way trip from Times Square to Brook 
lyn. 
"With the city desk run only by the 
left hand, a roll call in the foreign de- 
partment reveals that the leftists’ grip 
there has not been weakened. 

Since PM’s inception, the foreign desk 
has been under the strict control of the 
Moscow sympathizers, The answer to 
that one is easy. They can pull more 
party-line stories out of the hat there 
than on the city side. It is impossible 
for the reader to check up on the truth 
of a story allegedly coming out of Mos 
cow or Warsaw or Yugoslavia. 

PM, it seems, is one “newspaper” 
that can pipe items from behind the 
iron curtain. A Times or a Herald 
Tribune or a Hearst reporter might get 
kicked out of Russia for stepping on 
Stalin’s tender corns, but no one ever 
heard of a PM man getting the rush act. 

Star of the foreign desk long-hairs is 
Alexander A. Uhl, who might be com- 
pared to Ilya Ehrenberg, the Pravda 
oracle. Uhl invariably manages to point 
his stories Kremlinwise, befuddling the 
reader to the extent of making him see 
Red, but benignly so, whether he wants 
to or not. 

“We respect intelligence, sound accom: 
plishment, open-mindedness, religious 
tolerance,” wrote Ingersoll magnificent 
ly when PM was launched. That creed 
fell by the wayside from Vol. I, No. |. 
PM played class against class and faith 
against faith from its very inception. 
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Vicious attacks upon the Catholic 
Church and the Vatican have permeated 
its columns. Most of them haven’t even 
been subtle. When the Administrative 
Board of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference issued a statement on “the 
essentials of a good peace” in Novem- 
ber, 1943, PM replied through its No. 1 
trained seal, Max Lerner. The reply 
was a complete defense of godless Rus- 
sia and an excoriation of the Bishops 
who sought solely to assist in framing a 
Christian peace for the world. Consist- 
ently, after the Russian rape of Catholic 
Poland, PM’s correspondents chose to 
ignore the truth behind the imprison- 
ment and murder of the clergy to back 
the Kremlin and the Polish totalitarian 
state which it set up. In the farce which 
was the “trial” of Yugoslavian Arch- 
bishop Stepinatz, Tito was right, the 
man of God wrong if you would accept 
the PM scriveners. 

It is this type of newspaper misfits 
who come now a-begging, asking the 
capitalistic advertisers to pay their 
salaries. 

But it was that way before, and the 
PM saga continues. 

It has never been denied that Field 
and Ingersoll met in the aforemen- 
tioned Dr. Zilboorg’s office where each 
sought to solve the mystery of their 
dual personalities. At the time Ingersoll 
was struck with the PM brain storm, 
he was baring his psyche to Zilboorg, 
as was Field, who decided that he didn’t 
understand himself when his second wife 
divorced him. Field listened to Inger- 
soll—and Zilboorg—and became one of 
an impressive array of backers for 
the newspaper that was to revolutionize 
journalism when it hit the stands June 
18, 1940. 

Among the original -heavy contribu- 
tors (who admitted afterward that they 
didn't know what a pink nest they 
were feathering) were such moneybags 
as John Hay (Jock) Whitney, Julius 
and Lessing Rosenwald, Philip K. 
Wrigley, Huntington Hartford, the 
A. & P. heir, and former Undersecretary 
of the Treasury Garrard B. Winston. 

Smaller contributors numbered Lil- 
lian Hellman, a playwright, who re- 
ceived much adulation on a recent trip 
to Moscow; Archibald MacLeish, the 
New Deal poet; Herman Shumlin; and 
Dashiell Hammett, now a faculty mem- 
ber of the Communist Jefferson School 
of Social Science. 

Ingersoll himself. kicked in $50,000, 
but he got that out with interest at 
a $35,000-a-year salary as publisher. All 
told, $1,500,000 was put up to inflict 
PM on the public. 

One bright morning such stockholders 
as Whitney and Wrigley awakened to 
the fact that their journalistic baby 
was swaddled in deep-pink blankets. 
PM’s staff, they learned, had been 


seeded with virulent Communists and 
fellow travelers whose writings were 
so far to the left that they came out 
of the port side of the typewriters. 
An angry howl went up. But Ingersoll 
let the stockholders burn while he fid- 
dled on his Russian violin. Public curi- 
osity, inflamed by the terrific promo- 
tion campaign put on prior to the 
first issue, jumped the circulation to 
around 300,000 the first few days. Then, 
with all but the Daily Worker faithful 
abandoning it, sales plummeted until, 
by the end of August, circulation had 
dipped to 64,000. And, on Sept. 12, 
1940, less than three months after PM 
flaunted its masthead, it was announced 
it would have to close unless $70,000 
was dug up overnight. 

The enraged stockholders, many of 
whom secretly hoped that the ultra- 
radical changeling they had _ inad- 


vertently fostered would be allowed to 


Acme 
John P. Lewis, who stepped into Inger- 
soll’s shoes and continues PM tradition 


die a natural death, met in emergency 
session. Almost in unison they chorused 
that no new grubstake would be forth- 
coming. 

There was one dissenting voice— 
Field’s. He charged in like a plumed 
knight, his coming prefaced by this 
statement: 

“Hitler has got to be beaten, and 
after that has been accomplished we 
have got to make democracy work here, 
because, if we get a Fascist state, win- 
ning the war will have been in vain. 
Obviously, tremendous economic and 
social changes are going on here and 
we won't go back to the old way... . 
I am willing to risk my fortune in 
a new American order.” 

What Field risked was three hundred 
thousand dollars of a fortune which, in 
1943, was estimated at three hundred 
million. The goose laid another golden 
egg for Ingersoll. 


of money 





For twenty cents on the dollar—and 


the holders were glad to realize that— 
Field bought up all of the stock and 
gave Ingersoll carte blanche to go to 


town in quest of the unholy grail or 
“the new American order.” 

Friends of Field fell upon him, aghast, 
and fell back again when they saw 
the fanatical light of a crusader in his 
eyes. Thereafter they took to explain- 
ing that he was a “nice fellow with 
a messianic urge and a hell of a lot 

Field’s fanaticism was matched only 
by the zeal of Ingersoll, now possessed 
of a gold mine of limitless pay ore. 
Feeling that the New Deal matched the 
party line as closely as any political party 
with the single exception of orthodox 
Communism, Ingersoll made a fetish 
of that. He was a bit cautious about 
Russia during the Stalin-Hitler pact. 
But when that marriage ended in di- 
vorce with Nazi bullets as the alimony, 
Stalin became a god beside the saintly 
F.D.R. already wearing PM’s halo. 

Credit Ingersoll with having had 
brains enough to shoot his ideological 
arrows in all directions. For a while 
he tempered the curse visited upon 
himself by fawning on the Kremlin by 
aiming at the Bund and the Christian 
Front. When these fell apart, Inger- 
soll set his sights on Franco Spain. 
This, of course, was the party line 
after the Communists failed in their 
bloody revolution. It was a safe sub- 
ject for PM as long as it chose to ignore 
the massacres of the Spanish priests 
and nuns and the rest of the brutal 
excesses «visited upon the Spanish pop- 
ulace by Stalin’s direct orders. 

After Russia was forced into the war, 
PM actually outdid the Daily Worker 
in its cry for U.S. intervention. Its rant- 
ings were not unnoticed by the military 
or the FBI, which even today PM hails 
as the American Gestapo while it sub- 
jects J. Edgar Hoover to an incessant 
barrage of ridicule. A U.S. Army roster 
of publications unsuitable for military 
consumption listed Field’s tabloid, side 
by side with the Daily Worker and the 
New Masses. 

With his howls for intervention and 
thereafter, a second front, Ingersoll 
apparently set himself apart from the 
common man called up by the draft. 
He nearly blew a blood vessel the 
day his draft board sent him the pres- 
idential greetings. He felt, his friends 
said, that F.D.R. had given him the old 
double cross. There followed a long 
court fight. Ingersoll brazenly insisted 
that he was more helpful to the war 
effort by shooting paper bullets instead 
of lead. In the end he lost and reluctant- 
ly submitted to the quartermaster’s 
measurements for a GI uniform. 

In view of his frantic efforts to beat 
the draft, Ingersoll’s rise in the Army 
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was meteoric. Almost at once he be- 
came a military “expert.” His book, 
The Battle is the Pay-off, and his later 
one, after he was safely out of his 
lieutenant-colonel’s uniform, Top Secret, 
found a wide sale among the lunatic 
fringe. The best plugs for the latter 
could be found in PM, and after the 
book brought down a storm of criticism 
from the British, the tabloid boldly 
accused the Attlee government of try- 
ing to involve us in a war against Rus- 
Sla. 

Ingersoll is gone now and Field is 
left. Although he vows that PM must 
carry its own load from here in, the 
muddled millionaire is not likely to 
drop it. His psyche won’t permit him 
to admit he is a failure. 

Meanwhile Field has other journal- 
istic worries. His Chicago Sun, founded 
with the express determination to knock 
McCormick's Tribune out of the morn- 
ing field, is wobbling like a sick cat. 
The Sun is styled as “liberal,” a sort of 
New York Post of the Midwest, follow- 
ing the party line only to the extent 
that Field thinks conservative Chicagoans 
can stomach it. 

Following the Democratic debacle in 
the last election, the Sun, to the con- 
sternation of PM’s brain trusters, came 
out editorially advising that Truman 
resign and hand the country over com- 
pletely to the Republicans. While the 
idea had been born a few hours pre- 
viously in the brain of Democratic 
Senator Fulbright, the Sun went all 
out for it as if it were its very own. 

This is typical of the aberrations of 
the Chicago paper which is now be- 
ing masterminded solely by Field him- 
self. As yet, and it’s been staggering 
around for five years now, the Sun is 
not in the black. And neither has it 
slain its Goliath, the Tridune. 

When the Sun first rose, exactly a 
week before Pearl Harbor, McCormick's 
paper had a circulation of 1,100,000. 


According to latest figures, it is a trifle - 


higher than that and still going strong. 

Up to this writing Field has poured 
$4,318,000 into his “Newspaper” in New 
York. He has given out no figures on 
how much he has sunk in the Sun. That 
might give his rival McCormick some- 
thing to crow about. So it remains “top 
secret.” 

Ingersoll, through at least temporarily 
with the newspaper business, has gone 
back for a refresher course in the Zil- 
boorg school for zanies. 

Field has announced his intention 
to stay in the game. After all, he has 
some $290,000,000 to go. 

It may be significant that after Field 
was psyched by Zilboorg he founded 
his Committee for the Study of Suicide. 

That may be cause for deep reflec- 
tion to all publisher hopefuls. 
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MOMENT OF GLORY 


O man can foresee when the 

fates are going to bestow upon 
him a moment of glory. 

Such a moment of glory de- 
scended one afternoon at Notre 
Dame upon Marleau Cragin. This 
rangy, clean-cut lad from Las Vegas, 
Nevada, had been on the fencing 
squad for a couple of years without 
showing remarkable promise or too 
much improvement. 

As the 1942 season approached, 
however, Cragin began to develop 
noticeably in the epee or dueling 
sword. I told him that he would be 
used in the opening match against 
an always good Michigan State 
team. 

But the outrage of Pearl Harbor 
was scarcely a month behind us, 
and one day Cragin came to me, as 
many others were to do after him, 
to say that he was enlisting. 

“Coach,” he told me, “I’m leav- 
ing for the Navy the day after the 
Michigan’ State match. Now, if I 
win all three of my bouts against 
them, do you think I would be 
awarded my letter in fencing?” 

The regulations said that five 
wins were necessary to get a fencing 
monogram, but I replied: ‘Mar- 
leau, if you can go out and win all 
three of your bouts in your first 
effort, you’ve got my recommenda- 
tion for a monogram, and I think 
the Athletic Board would approve 
it. But the odds are probably a good 
10,000-to-1 against you.” 

Came the day of the Michigan 
State meet, and two evenly balanced 
teams tangled in a thrilling en- 
counter. At the finish of the nine 
foil bouts the visitors held a slim 
5-4 edge. This margin we reversed 
in the sabre fighting, so that the 
count was locked at 9-all as the epee 
bouts got underway. 

We lost the first of these bouts, and 
then Cragin went on the mat for 
his first taste of intercollegiate com- 
petition. But this fact was belied by 
the poise and confidence of the 
handsome young Nevadan, who 
calmly turned in a neat 3-2 win. 
The next bout was ours also; 11-10, 
Notre Dame. 

Cragin reappeared for his second 
try and with increasing sureness 
moved easily to another triumph, 
3-1. When Notre Dame extended 
its lead to 13-10 a few moments 
later, I relaxed. All we needed to 


_clinch the meet was one more win 


A SIGN SPORTS STORY 


in the remaining four bouts. It 
looked like a sure thing, for our 
captain, “Killer” Veit, was coming 
up for two of the bouts. 

But the Killer lost a tough one, 
3-2; Johnny Flynn went down, 3-0; 
and Veit dropped another heart- 
breaker, 3-2. What had seemed cer- 
tain victory was now a tossup to be 
decided by the last bout. And all 
our hopes rested squarely on those 
terribly inexperienced shoulders of 
Marleau Cragin, now sobered by 
the pressure and responsibility sud- 
denly confronting him. 

The first touch was Cragin’s but 
the next two were not, and Michi- 
gan State’s last minute surge was 
within one touch of paying off. 
Here was a test of courage for any- 
one, let alone a novice. But Cragin, 
operating with all the skill, cun- 
ning, and caution of a veteran, 
scored again. Two touches apiece. 
The two adversaries, eyeing each 
other warily, then maneuvered back 
and forth for what I thought was 
an interminable time. Suddenly 
Cragin’s arm shot out, and the 
point of his blade left its mark 
plainly on the forearm of his oppo- 
nent. With the Director's call of 
“Touch for Notre Dame,” pande- 
monium broke loose. 

The next day Marleau went off 
to war with a hero’s farewell ring- 
ing in his ears, and some time later 
his monogram sweater followed him 
out to sea, for of course after his 
terrific performance on that memor- 
able afternoon he could almost 
have had for the asking a chunk of 
the Golden Dome. 

But Marleau Cragin was to have 
just his one moment of glory in 
athletic endeavor at Notre Dame, 
for a moment of greater glory was 
awaiting him out in the Pacific. 
While serving as an aerial photog- 
rapher aboard the carrier St. Lo, he 
was killed in action during the Sec- 
ond Battle of the Philippines. 

WALTER M. LANGrorD 
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“The Hucksters” 


FOR SOME TIME I have been assembling, with the help 
of my readers, information about the surprising choice of 
The Hucksters by the Book of the Month Club. It is really 
not surprising that this choice caused so much excitement. 
The reason is fairly simple: when such an organization goes 
on for years sending out books that cover a wide reading 
range, books of generally good moral caliber, not perhaps 
always books we think the young ought to read, and then 
suddenly comes up with a choice like this it does call for 
some sort of explanation. 

Of this there has evidently been considerable, for Mrs. 
Fisher was called on by the organization to write a defense 
of the choice. The letter chosen for an answer was a very 
unfair selection: it was from a mother worriéd about putting 
such a book before her young daughter, and Mrs. Fisher 
wrote her whole reply, rather supercilious in tone, on the 
narrowness of the mother’s concept of literature and life. 
I venture to guess there were other objecting letters and not 
all of them merely in regard to the effect of the book on the 
young. 

There is nothing narrow in not approving of this book. 
My main objection—and that of most of the letters to me 
on the subject—was the cheapness, the simple lack of reality 
in it. As a satire, it might be possible. As a slice of life, it 
just isn’t. Even a writer like Katherine Brush, who writes 
of the gay and the foolish often in her novels, says she 
could not get past the first sixteen pages of the book. 

Perhaps what is chiefly wrong with it, as with other novels 
of the day is best phrased by Isabel Paterson in the Herald 
Tribune: “The contemporary fashion in fiction rules out 
morality as either framework or an impulse to action... . 
Which is again why few modern novels have any discernible 
plot form or significance. Good stories always do have a 
moral framework taken for granted which gives meaning 
to the events.” 

And that is an important lack in this book, which is im- 
moral and amoral and not true to life. It is too extreme and 
lays the plaster far too thickly on a shaky framework. 


Some Seasoned Remarks 


SOME MONTHS AGO I wrote here that I was going to 
ask Mrs. Fisher just why she selected this book, taking it for 
granted she agreed with the other judges. No need to write, 
for here is her own defense, also sent by a reader: “If ever 
there was a book which said, ‘Stand up and straight. Keep 
your human dignity. Don’t value money more than self re- 
spect’ it is The Hucksters. What might be called its message 
is one which would be a salutary warning to any young 
person about to begin to earn his living. The horrible coarse 
details are a part of telling truthfully this story of one corner 
of American commercial life.” 

This is rather like taking a child to a hanging so that he 
will be a good boy when he grows up. Never mind what 
other results it might have on the child. But Mrs. Fisher 
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methinks doth protest too much. Perhaps back in her mind 
one of her Quaker ancestors is saying to her, “Does thee 
really believe this explaining thee is making?” 

From the Cleveland News a reader sends me a clipping: 
“To be perfectly candid, the profit incentive disqualifies 
these editors of the public taste and morals and places them 
in the same position as a board of directors of any profit- 
making corporation. Today some writers’ conceptions reflect 
grossness, coarseness, and materialism. But this is not the 
whole of life. People are hungry for something better— 
faith, moral strength, endurance. . . . Gutter writers, neurotic 
hedonists, and spiritually diseased intellectuals may flourish 
for a moment, but the swollen sheep look up and are not 
fed. It is one of the tragedies of this age that the descriptions 
of primitive instincts overbalance the spiritual values. After 
all the Victorian Age turned out great writers.” 

I hope Mrs. Fisher reads a few of these seasoned remarks. 
And I hope her Quaker conscience gnaws at her every night 
for a long time to come. 


“Pavilion of Women” 


WE HAVE WITH US another interesting book, this one 
by the great writer, Pearl Buck. If only Miss Buck would stay 
close to the good earth always it would not be so bad, and if 
her writing did not have charm and a deceptive simplicity it 
would not be so bad either. But she will go poking around 
among spiritual values, and she does it in such a neat way 
that one of our Catholic bookshops puts her: new book, 
Pavilion of Women, on its selling list, stating that the “codes 
and conventions of the upper class Chinese are very remote 
from-our occidental point of view.” The subject, says the 
book sheet, has an oriental twist in its love story. The twist 
is not especially oriental. It is just a twist away from morals. 
I did not like the heroine. Isabel Paterson says it would be 
interesting to change a few adjectives in the book and make 
the heroine ugly; it would then be seen that she is “brutally 
insensitive and pharasaically smug.” 

But where Miss Buck really goes to town is on Brother 
Andre who had been a priest and was now a member of 
his own order composed of himself. Brother Andre must be 
read to be enjoyed, I will not say to be believed. He is the 
most fascinating personage so far conceived by a writer of 
purely pagan ideas. Some of the oh so moral statements in 
The Razors Edge are really trite compared to Brother 
Andre’s conceptions of life and death and especially of love. 
I would really like, if any of my readers have waded through 
this opus or have read some of it in serial form, to hear what 
they think about it. 

And, just to end with a comment on something of real 
importance and not nonsense written merely to make money, 
I quote a small verse from the Saturday Evening Post, a truly 
Catholic hope for the whole coming year: 

“Be prouder prayers ignored, 

Be lesser pleas unsaid, 

If in this New Year, Lord, 

No child need weep for bread.” 


























































































































By LIAM McFADDEN 


Illustrated by PAUL KINNEAR 


Bee last fall when, like polar bears 
of inverse hibernation, lecturers 
came out of their summer hiding places, 
they have been busy on their annual 
treks around the platform circuits of 
culture-hungry America. Before the lec- 
ture season is over, about two hundred 
authors, scientists, and world travelers 
will have talked to approximately two 
million listeners in cities and towns all 
over America. . 

Many a citizen of suburbia, hyp- 
notized in his lyceum seat by the smooth 
tongue and the easy gesture of the man 
with the message, will relax his attention 
long enough to remember his own high- 
school experience behind the footlights. 
Maybe it was only elocution class, but 
for at least a brief five minutes he too 
had stood at that reading desk. If things 
had worked out differently, it might 
have been ‘he standing there tonight, 
master of the urbane phrase and the 
sonorous paragraph, dispenser of the 
wisdom of the ages and—more parti- 
cularly—prophet of what Stalin will do 
next. 

The envy, however, is misplaced. Be- 
hind the bubble of glamour is a lather 
of work and trouble. The lecture circuit 
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is a hard one to ride. It makes enormous 
demands on physical stamina. It means 
diplomatic footwork that would be- 
wilder a Whitehall secretary. And, in 
the end, it leaves a sense of the futility 
of it all. 

One night several years ago Sherwood 
Anderson, the distinguished short-story 
writer, showed up at Hanover, N. H., 
to deliver a lecture to Dartmouth stu- 
dents and faculty members. The cus- 
tomary garb for an evening lecturer is 
black tie or better. When Anderson 
reached the platform, he wore a blue 
shirt and the knees of his trousers were 
rather baggy. A few surprised members 
of his audience commented that his cos- 
tume was merely a sign of Anderson’s 
bohemianism, an eccentricity permitted 
the great. The truth was that Anderson, 
far from going bohemian, was merely 
the victim of a Pullman porter’s error. 
The porter had forgotten to take off 
his luggage. Anderson was appearing 
in the clothes he had worn on the eight- 
hour trip out from New York. 

Fortunately, incidents like these are 
rare. But every once in a while they add 
their more acute, if petty, burden to 
the lecturer's normal load of travel dif- 
ficulties. These, among other things, 
include being jammed into Pullman 
berths for months of nights, taking 
meals on the run, and struggling against 
almost unsolvable laundry problems. 

During the war foreign correspondents 
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were at a premium as platform artists 
Vincent Sheean, back from the Far East 
in December 1941, immediately was 
launched on a lecture tour that kept 
him on the road for months, covering 
the national circuit from New England 
to the Pacific Coast and back again. 
During all this time, his life was a 
daily round of trains, teas, platforms, 
and hotels. His New York agent phoned 
him at St. Louis to make a small change 
in his schedule. After that business was 
finished, he politely asked Sheean how 
he was holding up. “My throat is fine,” 
Sheean said. “But I feel like a cuckoo 
clock on a conveyor belt.” 

Even the best of them sometimes 
find the going too tough. One fall 
Dorothy Thompson's agent told her he 
had received seven hundred lecture bids, 
at fees ranging up to a thousand dollars 
a lecture. She accepted’ eight. “Turn the 
others down,” she is said to have told 
her agent. “Who does my public think 
I am, Eleanor Roosevelt?” 

The strenuousness of travel, of course, 
is endured by others besides lecturers. 
But these drummer boys of ideas have 
special problems. Everyone knows the 
story of Teddy Roosevelt and his ap- 
pearance before the silver miners of 
Denver, Colorado, during the presi 
dential campaign of 1900. The miners, 
Roosevelt was warned, disliked his stand 
against the free coinage of silver. He 
was advised to soft-pedal this plank. 
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Instead, Roosevelt opened his address 
by clenching his fist and defying what 
he thought to be a prejudice of his 
listeners. “I am for the gold standard,” 
he said. The miners cheered. They 
admired his courage, and his speech 
was a SuCCeSS. 

No modern lecturer would use that 
same technique. He may be a savant of 
profound knowledge and a rock of intel- 
lectual truth. But if he wants to last on 
the lecture circuit—and three out of ten 
lecturers “drop out” every year—he must 
never knowingly decry his listeners’ prej- 
udices. An American’s political toes are 
unusually sensitive. His heroes are demi- 
gods. His ideas on race and religion are 
sacrosanct. 

If Winston Churchill ever registered 
with a lecture bureau for a_ second 
American trip, he would practically be 
guaranteed an audience in Richmond. 
The people of the sovereign state ol 
Virginia have long admired the British 
leader. Last spring, in his address to 
the Virginian Joint Assembly, he won 
their hearts—and all because of a change 
of a mere three words in his prepared 
text. As he gave it to newsmen before 
he spoke, one passage referred to “the 
great American Civil War.” When he 
delivered his speech, he changed this 
passage, with consummate (and well- 
applauded) artistry, to “the great war 
of the American states.” 

Such diplomacy must be exercised off 
the platform as well as on. It is a habit 
of club members to think of their 
visiting, fee-paid celebrity as a_ social 
guest. The complications this may cause 
can be illustrated by a story told about 
William Moulton Marston, the author 
of Blondes, Brunettes, and Redheads 
and one of the more highly polished 
members of what the showman’s mag- 
azine Variety irreverently calls “the spiel 
trade.” 
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After a morning lecture in a Western 
city, Marston was invited to lunch with 
the club members. He attended the 
luncheon with pleasure. But after the 
meal, when he thought that at last he 
would be free to visit some of his friends 
in the city, his official hostess told him 
that she had scheduled a full afternoon 
of entertainment, a visit to the country 
club, a tour of the local newspaper 
plant, a matinee, and a tea at the club 
president’s home. While he was politely 
accepting this, the vice-president of the 
club told him that she also had planned 
a tea in his honor. So, it seems, had 
another club member. Confronted by 
the three members, Marston’s general- 
ship was equal to the occasion. He ran 
for it. And later wrote an apology to 
all the ladies involved. 

To listeners, probably the most har- 
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rowing of a lecturer’s problems would 
appear to be the postlecture question 
period, during which the guest of the 
evening is expected to answer, out of 
his head and without visible faltering 
in idea or oratory, any question thought 
up by his supposedly more attentive 
listeners. Sometimes it is. 

George Bernard Shaw, the grand old 
man of English letters, was once an 
indefatigable ptatform speaker. During 
one three-year period of his career, as 
a young member of the Fabian Society, 
he never let a week go by without 
delivering at least one speech on_ so- 
cialism. Shaw, of course, has one of the 
highest reputations in the world for 
the brilliance of his repartee. But one 
night a little old woman in an English 
provincial audience silenced him. “What 
would happen to my fifty pounds if we 
had socialism?” she asked him. He didn't 
know. Happily, as he was about to con- 
fess that he was stumped, another mem- 
ber of his audience shot a question to 
him. By the time he had answered that 
one, his listeners forgot that he hadn't 
replied to the old lady. 

The question period, however, is one 
of a lecturer’s easier, although sometimes 
more discouraging, tasks. Like Shaw, 
most speakers travel the lecture circuit 
for a whole season speaking on one 
topic. After the first few question 
periods, they know what to expect in 
the way of questions, and their answers 
have all the spontaneity of a phonograph 
record. 

Occasionally, of course, someone does 
ask a new question. John Mason Brown, 
the distinguished New York dramatic 
critic, was talking at a Midwest univer- 
sity one night on “The Development 
of Tragedy.” In keeping with the caliber 
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of his audience, he developed his theme 
with what he thought was scholarly 
nicety. Then came the question period. 
One of the questions was: “What is 
Carmen Miranda’s telephone number?” 
Brown, a humorist whose wit has amused 
New York for years, was delighted by 
the question. But it didn’t show him 
that his audience was getting any great 
fund of knowledge from his talk. 

To the frustration created by the 
off-point questioner may be added the 
futility a lecturer feels when faced by 
the more vacuous autograph hunter. A 
signature is one of a man’s more per- 
sonal possessions. To be asked to give 
it is the most flattering of requests and 
to give it the most delightful of tokens— 
if the giver knows it really means some- 
thing to the receiver. No one sees an 
autograph in this light more than a 
lecturer. William Butler Yeats, who was 
the dean of Irish poets before his death 
in 1939, illustrated this most sensitively 
at a reception he was asked to attend 
after a lecture’ before a New England 
woman’s club. 

The lecture, in a school auditorium, 
had been open to the public. Later, in 
the quiet of the club’s almost baronial 
salon, the members were to have a 
chance to meet him personally. When he 
arrived, a few of the women approached 
him and asked him to sign their books 
of his poems. As each woman ap- 
proached, he smilingly fingered her 
book. But one woman’s book was so 
new it still smelled of the bookstore. 
Yeats looked thoughtfully at the woman. 
The woman blushed. Quietly he turned 
the pages of the book to the flyleaf and 
wrote his name. Then, in his most 
courtly manner, he said: “I’m afraid, 
madam, this won’t add much to the 
resale value.” 


XHAUSTED by incessant travel and 

the constant need to tread lightly 
on other people’s toes and the constant 
heel steps on his own, many a lecturer 
has crawled despondently into his 
strange hotel bed and pondered the 
thanklessness of his lot. At such times, 
if he happens to think of it, the envy 
of some of his listeners appears iron- 
ically misplaced. 

To the stars of the platform, men 
like Thomas Mann, Sinclair Lewis, and 
the late H. G. Wells, the fees of $1,000 
to $3,000 a lecture will aid in over- 
coming this sense of futility. But the 
majority of lecturers take in from $100 
to $200 an address. Their season’s net, 
averaging less than $3,000, is sometimes 
even inadequate to support the long 
period of study and writing before the 
next book comes out. The wonder is 
that any man of ideas—author, scientist, 
or thoughtful foreign correspondent— 
consents to undertake a tour. 
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HE secret is out! 

Everything is not as serene 
and quiet in the briny deep as 
you think it is when you look out 
on a vast expanse of ocean. There’s 
an awful racket being made by the 
fish down there—one which, if du- 
plicated on land, would incur the 
wrath of landlords, neighbors, and 
noise abatement commissions. 

Fishermen, of course, have long 
been aware of the underwater din. 
But they kept the noisy fish facts 
to themselves as a sort of family 
secret. Few, therefore, outside of 
the brothers of cod, knew that fish 
make a lot of noise. 

To be sure, it didn’t matter very 
much to anyone—as long as fillets 
behaved themselves and didn’t try 
to use frying pans as sound boards 
and raise a racket in the kitchen. 
At least it didn’t matter until the 
beginning of the war. 

Then, however, the Navy be- 
came interested in fish noises. For 
among the weapons of war devel- 
oped were underwater acoustic 
devices like submarine detectors, 
and mines and torpedoes that 
were wired to be exploded by 
sound. In order to prevent explo- 
sions and submarine scares which 
might occur as a result of fish 
noises, the Navy decided |. move 


in on the fish world and investi- > 


gate their noises. 

The investigation was directed 
by Dr. M. B. Dobrin of the Navai 
Ordnance Laboratory. Under his 
supervision, studies of fish noises 
were made at various localities 
along the eastern coast of the 
United States. 

Many interesting discoveries, 
sidelights, and observations were 
made. Here are a few of the re- 
sults: 

1) Fish make a_ considerable 
amount of noise—enough to war- 
rant special consideration in de- 
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signing underwater acoustic de- 
vices. The amount of noise in the 
ocean varies with the locality, de- 
pending on the species of fish 
present, the season of the year, 
and the time of day. 

2) Fish noise is about three hun- 
dred times greater than the noise 
caused by wind, waves, and cur- 
rent. 

3) Fish noise usually reaches a 
peak late in the evening. Experts 
believe that this has some connec- 
tion with the feeding time of fish. 

4) Only certain types of fish are 
sonic, or sound producing. And 
among those which are sonic, 
there is a wide variation in the 
type of sound made. 

The toadfish is the “Steamboat 
Bill” of the ocean. This fish makes 
a noise like a deep boat whistle. 

The croaker makes a noise like 
an electric drill being driven into 
asphalt. While this noise is not 
quite as loud as that of the toad- 
fish, it is repeated more frequently, 
and as a result the croaker is the 
kingfish of noisemakers. 

The hogfish, as the name indi- 
cates, makes a grunting noise like 
a hog. 

The spot makes a series of rau- 
cous honks like the horn on 4 
Model T. 

The sea robin, according to Dr. 
Dobrin, “makes a_ rhythmic 
squawk, squeal, or cackle, resem- 
bling noises ordinarily associated 
with a barnyard.” 

The sea catfish makes a sound 
like the beat of a tom-tom. 

The information on fish noises 
gathered in the course of this in- 
vestigation proved very valuable 
in designing underwater devices 
for our Navy. 

In light of this information, the 
phrase “It sounds fishy to me” 
should take on a new meaning. 

ARTHUR C. BROMIRSKI 
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Form of Marriage 


A Catholic woman’s parents—the mother was a Catholic 
and the father a Protestant—were married before a ministe 
forty-five years ago. Before their death the parents wished 
to have their marriage validated, but the priest they con- 
sulted said there was no need, as their marriage was valid 
When I expressed amazement at this, the woman said that 
it was only from 1907 that the Church refused to recognize 
the validity of such marriages. I always believed that the 
Church at all times refused to recognize marriages of this 
kind.—M.K.D., BRONX, N. Y. 


This question concerns the “form” or the manner in which 

. Matrimonial consent must be manifested. Just as the state 

has the power to demand certain formalities for the validity 

of civil contracts, so the Church has the power to prescribe 
the formalities for a valid matrimonial contract. 

The present common canon law in this matter is that only 
those marriages are valid that are entered into before the 
ordinary of the diocese, or the pastor of the place (or their 
delegate), and at least two witnesses. Those baptized in the 
Catholic Church, or converted to it from heresy or schism. 
are bound to observe this form. Non-Catholics, as often as 
they marry among themselves, are nowhere bound to it. This 
law has been in effect in the Church since April 19, 1908, 
not 1907. 

Prior to that date there was a great deal of confusion in 
respect to the form of marriage, which caused many doubts. 
This was because the decree of the Council of Trent in the 
16th century—called Tametsi from its opening word—against 
clandestine marriages, had been difficult of application in 
every place and had not been universally observed. This 
decree declared it was necessary to be married before the 
“proper pastor” of the parties for a valid marriage and was 
to take effect thirty days after it was promulgated by the 
ordinary. In the United States this decree was promulgated 
by the ordinaries in some dioceses and not promulgated in 
others. As it is a principle of canon law that laws do not 
oblige until they are promulgated, it follows that the decree 
Tametsi did not oblige where the ordinaries did not promul- 
gate. Hence, Catholics who contracted clandestine marriages 
in the latter places, whether among themselves or with bap- 
tized non-Catholics, were considered to have married validly, 
insofar as the nonobservance of the Tridentine form was con- 
cerned; however, they acted sinfully and in the United States 
had to have recourse to the ordinary for absolution. In other 
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words, such marriages were valid but unlawful. Hence, they 
did not need revalidation. 

As the marriage you inquired about took place before the 
reform of Pope Pius X in 1908 and presumably in a diocese 
where the decree of the Council of Trent had not been 
promulgated, it was considered valid, though unlawful, on 
the ground of clandestinity, or the nonobservance of the form. 


Baptism of IWegitimate Child 


Is it permissible for a Catholic woman, who has been 
divorced and remarried, to have her child baptized in the 
Catholic Church? Both she and her second husband were 
reared in the Catholic faith and always retained it, until 
this marriage. 


Of course, she should have the child baptized. Her failure 
to live according to the teachings of her holy Faith should 
not deprive her child of supernatural life and eternal salva- 
tion. Naturally, we are presupposing her intention to rear 
the ehild as a Catholic. This intention should be supple- 
mented by good example so as not to contradict in her own 
life what her child will learn in the catechism. 

Neither she nor her second “husband” have lost the faith; 
they have simply failed to live up to it, as so many others 
have done and are doing. Even Catholics living in serious 
sin retain the supernatural virtues of faith and hope. These 
are lost only by direct sin against them, e.g., a denial of faith 
or a sin of despair. These virtues are remnants of the Chris- 
tian’s full heritage and summon him to become re-established 
in the charity of Christ. 


Vatican and Relief in Italy 


The following objection, based on letters and publica- 
tions from Italy, was made to me: all relief in Italy is 
administered by the Vatican; hence one must be a Catholic 
to get any.—E.C., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The Vatican does administer relief in Italy, so far as it is 
able, but it is not the only agency doing so. In any case, it 
gives relief to all classes, Catholics included. The latter are 
90 per cent of the population. The care of the Vatican for 
the needs of others has provoked praise. So great and favor- 
able an impression did the Pope’s charity toward the Jews 
make on Rabbi Zolli, Chief Rabbi of Rome, that he em- 
braced the Catholic Faith. 
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Saint Cabrini and Youthful Vow 


It is told in the life of St. Francesca Cabrini that she 
‘ook a vow of chastity at the age of eleven for one year. 
Please explain the virtue or need of such a vow at that 
tender age. I do not believe it was customary to marry 
so young.—R. G., UTICA, N. Y. 


Because she loved God she wished to honor Him in this 
way and her confessor gave his permission. Her age did not 
impede her from making the vow. When one loves God 
very much he wishes to show it in special ways. Would not 
a mother be pleased because her daughter gave her the best 
piece of candy from her birthday package, and moreover 
promised her that she would do the same on her next 
birthday? 

It was not because Francesca Cabrini was thinking of 
avoiding marriage that she wished to make the vow, but be- 
cause she knew that a vow of perfect chastity is pleasing to 
God. Her vow may seem strange to those in whom the spirit 
of the world has relegated God to a minor place in their 
scheme of things. He-is not for worldings the beginning and 
the end of all human activity as He should be, and as He 
was for Mother Cabrini. 

Catholic doctrine holds that it is more perfect and there- 
fore more meritorious to do’a good work by vow than with- 
out it. A vow is an act of the virtue of religion, which is 
the most excellent of the moral virtues. The more noble 
the virtue is, the better the work and the greater the merit 
attached to it. Hence, perfect chastity is better and more 
meritorious when practiced because of a vow than without 
a vow, because the vow stabilizes the will toward the good. 
\t the tender age of eleven Francesca revealed an extraordi- 
nary spiritual development. 


Freemasons and Belief in Jesus Christ 


My iceman was born in the West Indies and baptized 
a Catholic but is now a Freemason. I told him that the 
Masons did not believe in Jesus Christ. Am I right in 
this contention?—CLIFFWOOD, N. J. 


Masonry as such does not admit the divinity of Jesus 
Christ, or even His existence, as this would not be in 
harmony with its tenet “the religion in which all men agree,” 
but many individual Freemasons may profess it, as “sec- 
tarians,”’ not Masons. The God of Freemasonry is called The 
Grand Architect of the Universe, which is an indefinite term 
and wide enough to suit “the religion in which all men 
agree.” It always is a cause of sadness to learn that a Catho- 
lic has joined the Freemasons, imitating Esau who sold his 
birthright for a mess of pottage. There is a pamphlet pub- 
lished by the Paulist Press, 59th Street, New York City, en- 
titled May a Catholic Be a Mason? which you might obtain 
and ask your iceman to read. 


“F Am” Sect 


Could you give me information about an “I Am” re- 
ligion? I can find no information about its teachings in 
the books I have. I know some people who were formerly 
Catholics, not very good ones, but who are now strict ad- 
herents of this sect. They eat no meat, have an aversion 
to the color red, and use a picture of Christ with sun rays 
as a background. They are waiting for the second coming 
of Christ.—A.s., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


We have had this question in our files for a long time and 
we apologize for the delay in answering. The delay has been 
caused principally by the fact that at the time we received 
the inquiry we had a recollection of having read of the lead- 
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ers of the “I Am” sect being involved in a court action, A 
Search failed to locate exact information on the particular 
incident or to turn up any literature on the teachings of the 
religious cult. Since it often happens that information will 
be discovered when one is not looking for it, our correspond. 
ent’s inquiry was put aside for future reference. 

Up to the present we have not been able to obtain detailed 
information relative to the teachings of this group. Recently, 
however, we read a Washington dispatch reporting a decision 
of the U. S. Supreme Court on an appeal from a mail-fraud 
indictment and conviction of Edna W. Ballard and her son 
Donald, two leaders of the “I Am” religious movement. Ac- 
cording to the New York Times, “the Ballards, who said 
they were ‘accredited messengers of the ascended masters,’ 
were convicted in California. Mrs. Ballard was sentenced to 
a year’s imprisonment and an $800 fine. Her son was sen- 
tenced to thirty days and a $400 fine. Both sentences were 
suspended, and each was placed on probation for a year.” 

By the recent decision of the Supreme Court the mail- 
fraud indictment was invalidated because women were ex- 
cluded from the jury. The court divided five to four. Though 
the old indictment was put aside, the majority opinion, 
written by Justice Douglas, states that the Federal Govern- 
ment may bring new charges against the Ballards, and a 
“properly constituted” grand jury may issue new indictments. 

We hope that we shall be excused for failure to search out 
and give an account of the teachings of the “I Am” cult. We 
feel that what puzzles our correspondent is the fact that some 
nomi 1 Catholics have adopted those teachings. This really 


shoul not create too great a problem. We can be sure that ° 


the cl_nge of religious affiliation on the part of this type of 
Catholics was not the result of a rational process. It is very 
difficult, if not impossible, to deal with lax and religiously 
uneducated nominal Catholics who emotionally abanden 
themselves to blind faith in the leaders of various cults. 


Catholic Parochial Schools 


Is there any Canon Law regarding the sending of 
Catholic children to Catholic parochial schools; and if 
so what is the penalty for not doing so?—p. J. M., CHICAGO. 


Canon 1372 says that all the faithful should be brought 
up in such a way that not only nothing contrary to the 
Catholic religion and good morals is taught to them, but 
that religious and moral instruction must hold the first 
place. Parents and those who hold the place of parents have 
the right and also the most grave duty to see that their 
children are given a Christian education. 

Canon 1374 says that Catholic children should not attend 
non-Catholic, neutral, or mixed schools, namely those also 
open to non-Catholics. It belongs to the Ordinary of the 
place alone to determine, in accordance with the instructions 
of the Apostolic See, in what circumstances and with what 
safeguards, to avoid danger to their faith, attendance of 
Catholic children at such schools can be tolerated. 

Where there are no Catholic schools or when they are 
crowded, it is impossible to observe the first part of this 
Canon. In such circumstances the Ordinary will tolerate the 
attendance of Catholic children in neutral and mixed schools 
and determine what must be done to educate them in the 
Catholic Faith and to prevent danger to it. ‘The common law 
of the Church does not lay down any penalty for the viola- 
tion of Canon 1374. Any penalty in this connection would 
be a particular one obtaining in a certain diocese. 


Confessional Churches in Germany 
I have often read in the newspapers of the “Confessional 
Churches” of Germany. What are these Churches?—n.J.L., 


LANCASTER, PA. 
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They are the Lutheran Churches which adhere to the con- 
fession or statement of doctrine formulated at Augsburg by 
the Lutherans in 1530. 


Propagation of Race in Beginning 


Since Adam and Eve had only two children, Cain and 
Abel, where did they find their wives for the propagation 
of the human race?—P.T., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Adam and Eve had more children than Cain and Abel, as 
the Holy Scripture clearly states: “And the days of Adam 
after he begot Seth were eight-hundred years; and he begot 
sons and daughters.”” (Gen. 5:4.) Adam’s sons, at least some 
of them, married their own sisters. Such marriages were per- 
mitted by God in the beginning, in order to propagate the 
race, but were afterward forbidden by divine ordinance. 

This is a common objection or difficulty and we have 
answered it many times For a more ample treatment we refer 
readers to page 31 of our issue for March 1946. 


Origin of Term Protestant 


From a non-Catholic came the criticism that Protestants 
were not so called because they protested against the 
teachings of the Church but because they protested with 
Luther against the Pope’s selling indulgences at exorbitant 
fees and demanding that the faithful confess their sins 
to priests for forgiveness. What is the truth about this? 
—CHARLOTTE, S. C. 


The historical origin of the term Protestant derives from 
the Diet of Spires (Speyers) in 1527, which was convened 
under the Emperor Charles V for the purpose of composing 
the differences between Catholics and Lutherans. It was 
proposed that Catholics should not be compelled to adopt 
the new religion preached by Luther, but should be allowed 
the liberty to practice the traditional faith without inter- 
ference by the Lutherans; but a minority of the German 
princes who had espoused the religion of Luther for political 
reasons protested against toleration for Catholics in their ter- 


ritories. They held that the religion of the prince should be ° 


imposed on all the people, and freedom of belief and wor- 
ship denied to Catholics. From that protest the name 
Protestant takes its historical origin. 

That there were abuses in the Catholic Church in Luther's 
day there is no doubt, but that was no justification for 
Luther rending the unity of Christendom and starting a new 
Church. It was as though a man burned down his barn to 
get rid of rats. Luther based his new religion on the Bible 
and the Bible only; but there is nothing in the Bible that 
justifies breaking with the Church and starting a new one; 
rather there is a prohibition against it. (Matt. 18:17). 

Christ gave to His apostles and their successors the power 
to forgive sins (John 20:23), which implies an obligation on 
the part of sinners to confess their sins to them. Sin is an 
offense against God and He determines how remission is to 
be obtained. If He says that sins must be confessed to His 
authorized agent, then that is the way they will be forgiven. 
Sinners are not free to choose some other way, once God 
Himself has decided. 


How Many Children? 


How many children should a Catholic couple attempt 
to have? Should their family be determined by the 


size of the husband’s pay envelope? I mean, should they . 


have only as many children as they can provide for 
adequately?—p. D., RUTLAND, VT. 


Marriage does not directly oblige married persons to have 
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children, but it does demand that they mutually give and 
receive the right to the marriage debt, in order to perform 
those acts which are by their nature the means of begetting 
children. There is no obligation on married persons to have 
as many children as possible, nor even a specified number, 
but what they are bound to do, not only by the Church, 
but also by God Himself, is to use the marriage debt: in 
conformity with nature, when they choose to use it, and 
never to interfere with its natural effect by the practice of 
artificial contraception. 

The use of marriage like every other human activity 
should be regulated by the virtue of prudence. Hence, the 
circumstances of the married couple should be taken into 
consideration, namely, the health of the parties, especially 
the wife, economic conditions, and the ability to give 
children the proper physical, religious, and moral training. 
In making their decision the partners should not be misled, 
on the other hand, by motives of selfishness so strongly 
fostered today by “the children of this world.” 

We recommend a little book entitled Marriage by Bishop 
Von Streng in which this matter is treated lucidly and more 
at length. 


Antiphons and Versicles 


In the Divine Office the versicle and response occur be- 
fore the antiphon, but when a commemoration is made 
the versicle and response come after the antiphon. Why 
is this?—R.R.M., NEWCASTLE, N.°B. 


The versicle and response precede the antiphon at Lauds 
and Vespers because they occur after the hymn, but there is 
no hymn before the antiphon of the commemoration. This is 
prescribed by the rubrics of the Divine Office. 


Pope and Confession 


I have been told that Pope Pius XII goes to confession 
daily and I would like you to verify this.—c.s., NEW 
ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


This is a private and personal matter, beyond the scope 
of THE SIGN Post. 


Double Marriage Ceremony 


If a Catholic girl marries a non-Catholic in the presence 
of a civil official or a non-Catholic minister, may a mar- 
riage ceremony, after a few weeks, be performed before a 
Catholic priest?—A.c., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Catholics, whether they marry a Catholic or, with the 
proper dispensation, a non-Catholic, are bound to observe 
what Church law decrees regarding the form of marriage. 
The form prescribed for the valid marriage of Catholics, 
aside from some exceptional cases which need not be taken 
up here, is that the consent of the parties be given in the 
presence of a duly authorized priest and two witnesses. Since 
this was not done in the case proposed in the question, there 
was no marriage and as far as the Catholic Church is con- 
cerned the status of the couple is the same as before the 
ceremony. No valid marriage has been contracted, and fur- 
thermore, the censure of excommunication is incurred by 
Catholics who presume to defy Church law and appear before 
a non-Catholic minister to attempt marriage. 

If a Catholic who has been married outside the Church 
wishes to have his or her marriage validated, it will be neces- 
sary to renew the matrimonial consent in accordance with 
Church law. Before this can be done, however, the prelimi- 
nary investigations into the freedom of the parties to marry 
must be undertaken and the proper dispensations obtained. 
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Babies need more than vita. 


mins, cribs, and play pens, 


Prox) Mothers 


4 PICTURE STORY 


Proxy mothers give them love 


A SIG 


E’D like you to meet Tommy. 
You’ve seen him before, remem- 
ber? In a more mischievous mood he 
turned those big dark eyes upon you 
when you looked at our cover this 
month. Here in a crib especially 
equipped for discovering whether an in- 
fant’s reactions to outside interests are 
normal, Tommy takes the test in his 
stride, proves himself indubitably 
healthy, and as charming as they come. 
This is where his proxy mothers enter 
the stage and take a bow. For the job 
cut out for themselves by proxy mothers 
is to keep hundreds of little Tommies 
smiling just like this one. And they do 
that job with astonishing success. Some 
are only eighteen and some are nearly 
sixty, but no matter how they differ in 
age, education, or social status, proxy 
mothers have one trait in common: they 
are all specialists at keeping babies con- 
tented. And in New York Foundling 
Hospital where they care for, fondle, 
and make a fuss over some 250 mother- 
less babies, they know only one tech- 
nique—genuine love for these poor 
youngsters entrusted to the care of the 
Sisters of Charity. 
When Eleanor Geegan eats a hasty 
supper on Thursday night and hurries 


Meal time is a busy time at the Foundling Hospital. 
It takes plenty of hands, especially when some tiny 


over to the Foundling Hospital for the 
six to nine shift, she has already finished 
a busy day as a file clerk. Marie Kernan 
and Dorothy Hagan are calculators in 
the New York Life Insurance Company. 
Betty Anne Flynn is a teacher. Some of 
Sister Frances Loretta’s 450 volunteers 
are elderly matrons whose eyes still 


sparkle with memories of other days 


They've just 


finished a 


ee 
aD che cherries, 


~msen neice 


Acme Photos 


now that once again they find them 
selves on a nursery floor with building 
blocks, teddy bears, and_ chuckling 
babies; others are newly wed wives, 
eager to learn a little about child care 
while they long for the coming of their 
own first baby. You'll find proxy mothers 
in the glass-paneled nurseries at any 
time from 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. every day. 


se 


birthday party here, with 


Johnny wants to mull over each mouthful of cereal. 
Mrs. Maher knows just what pace to set for Kitty. 


30 ‘ 


cakes and ice cream galore. But these tots are proud 
of the way they can use their own spoons and _ forks. 
So they pretended another course was added to the menu. 
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BY SAMES EDWIN HE 


_d |! he 
Gina,” Link said, moistening his lips, 


I'd better just watch. I can’t learn.” 


LBERT,” the conductor chanted. 
Link Bellini glanced at the ad 
make sure. This was it. The 
on Filbert Street. He stepped 
lily down from the trolley. Then 
dodging across Columbus Ave- 
rrying to the sidewalk, entering 
lare once more. 
liked to rest on 
park benches. Not 
lee bothered him much now 
the medical corps Major had 
stand on it all you can”—but 
hear the sunny chatter of the 
mothers boasting about their 
bambinos, to feed the 
parrows and to watch 
llow leaves spilling green cas- 


would have 


the green 


faced 


again, 


cades of warm autumn 
good to be home. 

Again he consulted the “help wanted” 
ad. “Between 10:30 and noon,” it read. 
“Applicants must know dramatic tech- 
nique.” “Well, it’s a hope,” Link re- 
flected, shrugging back the fear. The 
fear of that first job in the downtown 
office, the sound of the typewriters re- 
minding him... . 

“Dramatic technique.” If they'd take 
him-and if he could stick it out, maybe 
he could lick the fear, erase the mem- 
ories. If they'd take him. 

Hopefully, he touched the gleaming 
brass doorbell at the address in the ad. 
“What if the job had been filled?” 

Inside the orange-shuttered 


was 


light. It 


cottage 


a door opened and shut. The lace cur- 
tain brushed aside, the door opened. 

“Yes?” the girl asked. 

Link guessed she was around nineteen. 
Two silver combs sparkled _ neatly 
against her glossy black hair. The pep- 
permint-candy stripes on her cotton 
blouse matched her lips, just then 
parted in repeating her question. “Did 
you want something?” 

“Coloratura,” Link thought, as she 
spoke. ‘Anxiously he fingered the ad. 
“This job, miss. If I’m not too late. . . nO 

“Oh! Please won't you? 
I'll call Papa.” 

She closed the door. “I'll just be a 
second,” she said, in the same tone 
that made all her words sound like 
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ngion Square 


music. “Papa's fixing the Prince’s head. 
He bowed too low last night and_ his 
head fell off.” 

Her cinnamon eyes danced. “Oh, I’m 
sorry. Of course you wouldn’t know. ... 
The Prince is a puppet.” 

Link grinned. “I’m relieved to hear 
that.” Then, remembering the job he'd 
come for: “You mean, this is a puppet 
show, Miss . . .” 

“Gianetti. Yes. I help Papa with the 
puppets, Mr... .” 

“Bellini. Lincoln Bellini,’ he added 
proudly. “Pop liked America so well 
he named all his sons after Presidents.” 

The girl smiled and Link remarked: 
“Naturally, you'd play the Princess?” 

“Yes.” 
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puppet romance. But what counted was the drama 


that went on backstage 


“I thought you'd had voice training.” 
The Princess had turned, facing a 


man who had approached stealthily 
down the flowered hall carpet. 
A smooth adenoidal voice spoke. 


‘“Who’s your friend, Gina?” 

“Rico!” She took the stranger’s hand. 
“Rico, this is Mr. Lincoln Bellini. He 
came for the job.” Then to Link: “This 
is my fiancé, Federico Bruzzo. Rico is 
Papa’s publicity agent.” 

Rico’s mouth — stretched 
mechanically on a row of too-even 
teeth. “You got any experience, Cel- 
lini?” 

“Bellini.” Link felt himself resenting 
the soot-black eyes so minutely apprais- 
ing him. He released Rico’s white, soft 
finge ; and thought of GI asparagus. 

sriefly, he sketched his experience 
with the show, This is the Army, before 
he’d been transferred to the front. He 
showed Bruzzo a clipping from Clint 
Jefferson’s column in the Excelsior men- 


handsome 


tioning iis work as stage manager in 
the Army show’s San Francisco produc- 
tion. While Bruzzo glanced over t e 
writeup, Link told about his drama ic 
major at U. C. 

Unimpressed, Bruzzo thrust the clip- 
ping back. “This is a puppet show.” 
“I’m willing to learn,” Link said. 
“Won't do.” Bruzzo stared evasively 

past him. 

\s Link was stepping to the door, 
a loud. operatic tenor commanded 
“Wait!” and into the narrow hallway 
bounced a round-cheeked, white-fringed, 
fiery punchinello of a man. 

“Wait,” he trumpeted. “I, Maestro 
Gianetti, hear what the boy says, Rico. 
Why not give him a chance?” 

Rico shrugged, and lighted an ivory- 
tipped cigarette. 

Not to be outdone, Mr. Gianetti 
jerked a slender, black cigar from his 
sweater pocket and Link. 
“Your duties, boy, would be—well, to 
reorganize my show. Of course’’—he 
coughed apologetically—‘“‘it is a most 
excellent show right now. But 
ness, lately. 


addressed 


busi- 


The old man glared at his publicity 
agent. “Business, she’s-a not so hot. 
People don’t want the beautiful old 
fairy stories no more.” Mr. Gianetti 
wistfully sucked on his Toscano cigar. 

“It’s no use,” Rico mumbled. Mr. 
Gianetti silenced him with a Vesuvian 
smoke cloud and turned back to Link. 
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“You fix up my show good, the job 
she’s all-a yours. If you don’t, addio, 
Maestro Gianetti was glad to meet you. 
What you think, boy?” 

Link hadn’t figured on a_ puppet 
show. But he hadn't figured on a 
princess, either. Not one like Gina. 

He reached out a purposeful hand, 
grasped the Maestro’s. “I'll do ny 
darndest, sir.” 

“Good, perfetto. Be here tomorrow 
at nine, boy.” 

Gina stood between her father and 
Rico in the doorway. “Good-by, Link,” 
she called. It was like an aria. 

As he walked back toward Washing 
ton Square, Link could feel Rico’s stare 
hostile, like scum on his neck. 

Next morning, in his parlor theater 
Mr. Gianetti introduced Link to each 
of his puppets by name, affectionately, 
as though they were real, live children. 

The Maestro himself played all the 
male roles, switching controls and 
voices like a one-man sextette. Link 
detected a strong resemblance betweer 
the hoarse bass of the Dragon, the reedy 
tenor of the Prince, the husky falsetto 
of the fierce-painted gnomes. But when 
ever the clear coloratura of the Princess 
clouded for the dowager queen, or 
dropped to an innocent lisp for the 
witch-captured children, Link wanted to 
applaud Gina’s versatility. 

One morning he suggested an idea 
to Bruzzo, who sat through these daily 
rehearsals with a faint smile of boredom 
stitching his thin lips. 

“Look, why couldn't we modernize 
the show, so a 1947 audience would .. .” 

“Do what you want,” Bruzzo shrugged. 
“It’s all the same to me, just so I get 
paid.” He stood up and stifled a yawn 
“All I know is, J can’t sell a show that 
don’t click.” 

At the halfway curtain, as usual, he 
sauntered out. “To promote the show,” 
he explained. But he would stroll back 
before noon, smelling of barber’s co 
logne, stale tobacco, and sometimes a 
spot of whiskey, in time to take Gina 
to lunch. 

Today Mr. Gianetti stood critically 
to one side, while Gina showed Link 
how to manipulate the clown. 

Confused at the maze of threads 
Link coaxed, then dragged the reluctant 
doll downstage, where it collapsed in a 

heap. That old gnawing fear of failure 
made itself felt again. 
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“Look, Gina,” he moistened his lips, 
maybe I'd better just watch you and 
father. 1 can’t seem to learn. . .” 

The girl's long lashes lowered. “Per- 
haps I'm not a very good teacher?” 

“Gosh, no, Princess. ‘That's not the 
reason at all.” Link felt the quick blood 
in his cheeks. How could he tell her of 
his inexplicable desire to quit; how 
could he hold on to any full-sized job 
when he was afraid of a doll? 

“If you want to learn, Link,” Gina 
said patiently, “you have to start with 
the clown. 

“Besides, I did,” she laughed, but 
with just the trace of a challenge. “You 
see, everybody expects him to tumble.” 

So the next time the clown tumbled, 
Link bit his lip and tried again; and 
the next dozen times; when suddenly, 
miraculously, he could work the doll 
alone. 

“Look, Gina,” he exulted, “look, now 
he trips only when I want him tol” 

Gina's smile was warm as her hands. 
“Now you're ready for the Prince.” 

Then Link smiled with her and 
they both laughed a little, and in his 
accomplishment he forgot, for the first 
in months, the fear, the restless 
uncertainty that had written Failure 
across every new job. 

“So you like-a the puppets, yes?” 
Mr. Gianetti inquired. 

Link watched Gina's graceful move- 
as she hung the clown back 
on his peg and took down the Prince. 
“Yes, sir. I like them—a lot.” 

“Maybe, some day”’—Mr. Gianetti’s 
voice was hopeful—“you like to get into 
the business, ah? If I—ah—retire some 
day, 

“Oh, Papa,” Gina chided over her 
shoulder, “don't tease Link so. You 
know that Rico is working into the 
business. You'll never have to give up 
the show,” 

Mr. Gianetti surveyed Link and Gina 
for a thought-puckered moment, before 
smiling: “‘She’s-a right, boy. Giuseppe 
Gianetti, he never miss one single per- 
formance. Not since Gina was born.” 

At the first note of the Angelus, 
Bruzzo appeared. Link hung the Prince 
regretfully back on his peg and came 
down to the floor. Bruzzo was not the 
kind of audience a doll-actor could de- 
light. 

“Any luck selling tickets?” Mr. Gia- 
netti asked. 

“Naw, pop.” Rico turned to Link. 
When's your new routine gonna be 
ready?” 

“She’s-a ready now, Rico,” the maes- 
tro announced, bustling to the theater 
floor. “Just a couple more rehearse. .. .” 

“Glad to hear it,” Rico commented 
dryly. He flipped a smile to Gina, 

“Then L may as well tell you.” Rico 
stood, smoothing his pleated cream 


your 


time 


ments 


no?” 
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gabardines. “We can’t stand another 
flop. I do all I éan on my chicken-feed 
salary to make this show click. But even 
I can’t sell it if it’s lousy, understand?” 

Link understood. “If the new show 
goes over, Rico snatches the credit. If 
it flops, I take the blame.” Aloud he 
said: “We'll have a dress rehearsal to- 
morrow.” 

Mr. Gianetti’s cheerful brown eyes 
clouded as Rico and Gina went off for 
lunch. Link caught the look, a flicker 
of weariness; then the old gentleman 
brightened and took down his round 
hat from the Dragon's peg. “Can I treat 
us to lunch, boy?” 

Link’s steps across the Washington 
Square beat time with his thoughts. 
“The new routine has to go over, has 
to go over, for his sake.” 

He tried not to wonder, meanwhile, 
what restaurant Rico would choose for 
Gina. He did not succeed. 


HE second glass of claret fanned a 
mellow glow into Mr. Gianetti’s 
ample features. Apprehensively, Link 
noticed him fumbling in his sweater 
pocket as he finished his own ravioli. 
After paying the check the maestro 
called: ‘Here, Luigi, my friend,” and 
waved three tickets at the delighted 
waiter. “Bring your wife and kids to 
my new show Saturday.” 

Shortly after Luigi, bowing a whole 
paragraph of thanks, had ducked into 
he kitchen for another claret bottle, 
he cook floated in, dusted the flour 





> The best place to find a helping 
hand is at the end of your arm. 
—ANON. 





from his apron, and trilled: “Giuseppe, 
dear friend, when is this beautiful new 
show Luigi informs me of?” 

“Oh, next Saturday, I guess. You like 
to come, eh?” 

And the cook waddled back to his 
stove, three more of Mr. Gianetti’s 
passes peering from his apron pocket. 

When Link noticed the dishwasher 
maneuvering close by, he said hastily, 
“Don't you think we'd better hurry 
back to the show, sir?” 

“Back? Now?” Mr. Gianetti flour- 
ished an indignant hand, like a plume. 
“What-a for? Hurry, she’s-a bad for the 
digestion.” 

“Pietro, you of the lily face,” he 
beckoned expansively to the overjoyed 
dishwasher; “you like the puppets, 
yes?” 

Pietro liked them so well he was 
laden with five free tickets. So Link, 
resigned, ordered some pistachio ice 
cream and-waited till the second claret 
bottle was emptied. 

Then, somehow, Lorenzo the next- 


door tailor bounded in, and old arthritic 
Mrs. Perugini, whose delicatessen stood 
across from the Square. Both agreed 
that Signor Gianetti’s puppet show was 
the greatest on earth, and both de- 
manded the passes they were used to 
receiving. 

“You'd better let me keep the tickets, 
sir,” Link ventured finally. 

Mr. Gianetti peered ruefully down 
the neck of the empty bottle. “Si, you 
keep-a the tickets, mio filio. I am afraid,” 
he blinked, “I am not the business- 
man.” 

As Link scooped the remaining 
tickets into his wallet, a great tear 
gathered in the maestro’s eye. 

“But if our new show folds all up,” 
Mr. Gianetti wailed, “I got no right 
to forbid her.” He shook his head. 
“She's-a better off marrying Rico.” 

“You mean”—Link tried to choke 
the anxiety out of his voice—“that’s the 
only reason Gina’s marrying him? 
Doesn’t she love him?” 

“Sure. I guess. She’s-a crazy about 
him.” 

“But the show—what would you do 
without it?” 

The round palms opened and closed. 
The maestro sighe 1: true, he would 
miss his puppet children. But he was 
getting old, he knew his voice wasn’t 
strong like a young man’s. ... He 
looked shrewdly at Link. 

Link was frowning at the tablecloth, 
but he started when Mr. Gianetti 
touched his arm. “Do you think Rico 
loves her, boy?” 

Link creased an indecisive thumb- 
nail along the cloth, and Mr. Gianetti 
repeated his question: “Well?” 

Link could only speak for himself. 
He stood. “If we're reopening Satur- 
day night... .” 

“Who told you that, boy? Saturday 
night Gina always goes out with Rico.” 

“But you just told all those people 
to come this Saturday,” Link reminded 
him gently. , 

“I did?” The brown eyes were be- 
wildered. “Well, what Giuseppe Gia- 
netti says, he does. But,” he pleaded, 
“you tell Gina, no? And please don’t-a 
say nothin’ about the free tickets.” 

“What free tickets?” Link grinned. 
And both men winked. 

“But what if the new routine doesn’t 
click?” The thought hounded Link 
across the Square. Then he remem- 
bered someone he'd like to have among 
that Saturday audience. He patted his 
wallet, bulging with Mr. Gianetti’s 
tickets. He decided to give away a pass 
himself. 

Link waited till Rico left before tell- 
ing Gina about the Saturday night 
opening. 

The rehearsals had gone letter per- 
fect. Under the rose-and-blue footlights 
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the Princess’ chic nurse’s uniform put 
a new lilt in her graceful step; and 
the sergeant’s coat on the former Prince 
made that puppet seem inches taller. 
Then came the sailors’ scene, and the 
liveliest hornpipe that ever dusted 
Gianettis’ miniature stage; and finally 
the clown, in Mr. Gianetti’s voice, an- 
nounced the finale. 

Link out front hummed to himself, 
finding the lyrics he had written sound- 
ed good in the Prince’s mouth. Rico 
merely glared impatiently and puckered 
his lips. When the tiny red-and-gold 
curtain dropped on the duet finale, 
Rico promptly left; but Link clapped 
so hard that the Princess glided out 
for an encore. 

While Gina repeated her aria, Mr. 
Gianetti hung the Prince on his peg, 
winked urgently at Link, and shuffled 
out to lunch. 

Link’s returning wink reassured him: 
“Don’t worry, I'll tell her.” 

“It’s great, Gina,” he cheered, as her 
final note tinkled through the empty 
parlor. “We'll open Saturday night.” 

The Princess fell into a swoon, then 
jerked erect. Gina’s voice backstage was 
petulant: “Link, I won't go on Satur- 
day.” 

Link fumbled with the clown, the 
clown she had taught him to work. 
“Gina, it’s got to be Saturday,” he in- 
sisted. “It’s for your father’s sake”’— 
the defiance in her eyes softened an 
instant; “you can tell Rico I’ve mailed 
a Saturday pass.‘ . .” 

“You leave Rico out of it,”’ she blazed, 
jerking the Princess’ strings till the 
puppet’s hands flew over her head. 
“Rico knows what's best.” She looked 
as though she’d like to stamp her foot. 
“What have you done for this show, 
Mr. Bellini?” 

Gently, his hand removed Gina’s 
from the puppet’s controls. “Please, 
Gina. You'll break the Princess.” 

“Suppose I do! She’s not yours to 
order around.” 

“Some princesses have to be ordered.” 
Link scooped her into his arms. “You 
listen to me, Gina Gianetti. If we don’t 
open this Saturday night your father 
might lose the only chance. . . .” 

Gina’s right hand struggled free and 
slapped smartly, then she stood back 
frightened, fingers at lips. 

“Oh, Link, I didn’t mean... .” 

“Forget it,” he murmured. “I guess 
I asked for: it.” His next, deliberate 
words hurt him more to say than a 
hundred slaps. “I’m sorry, Gina. I 
thought you were a trouper. I guessed 
wrong.” 

“Wrong about what?” 
fleered from the back row. 

“Rico!” Gina cried. “How long have 
you been here?” 

“Just got in.” 


Rico’s voice 


He nodded curtly as 
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Rico had stretched himself dramatically across three of the folding chairs 


” 


Link strode back to the door. “Honey, 
he whined, “you've got to do something 
about your old man. He got tight and 
swiped a block of our front-row tickets.” 

Link whirled back to the stage and 
grabbed Rico’s thick-padded shoulder. 
“What did you say, Bruzzo?” 

“Take your hands off, young Mister 
Lincoln, before I do it for you.” 

“You just mentioned Mr. Gianetti 
stole some tickets,” Link said evenly. 
“I’m waiting for you to apologize to 
Gina.” 

“What for?” Rico’s voice as he 
smirked at Gina was suave, confident. 
“IT met the old guy coming back from 
lunch. When I asked him for some 
tickets I left with the cashier yesterday, 
he didn’t have them.” 

“Maybe papa gave one or two tickets 
away,” Gina suggested anxiously. “He 
does, sometimes.” 

“He didn’t have a damn one left,” 
Rico bawled. “Nobody’d hand out two 
dozen orchestra seats like that unless 
he was drunk or crazy.” 

Link’s fist moved so fast Bruzzo for- 
got to duck. At first Rico, heavier than 
Link, held the edge, then Gina darted 
between them, tugging and pleading; 
and Rico slipped panting behind her. 

“Rico!” Gina choked. Rsco had 
stretched himself dramatically across 
three of the folding chairs. He groaned 
—a trifle too piteously—each time she 
stroked his balding forehead. 

“He'll survive,” Link predicted, want- 
ing to kiss the tears sparkling her cheek. 
Tears for another guy. 

Instead, he reached in his wallet. 
“Maybe these tickets will bring him to.” 
Rico’s groaning ceased. “Your father 
gave me them at lunch yesterday. I sent 
one to—a friend. You can dock my 
salary if Rico needs the money so 
bad.” 

Walking out he called back: “See 
you Saturday.” He heard no answer. 


OR the three days before opening 

night, Rico was as elaborately cour- 
teous to Link as Gina was cool. 

But when Saturday night finally 
came, Link had his chance to cheer as 
he saw the little Filbert Street parlor 
gradually fill with Maestro Gianetti’s 
friends and neighbors. First, Luigi the 
waiter, then the towering cook, with 
his towering wife and towering siste1- 
in-law. Next, Pietro the dishwasher, 
and his four saucer-eyed brothers and 
sisters And finally Lorenzo the tailor, 
and old Mrs. Perugini, with her near- 
blind husband; and the front row 
gradually filled. 

Only one seat remained empty. Link 
glanced nervously at his watch, then 
back at that seat. 

“Something wrong?” Gina asked, ad- 
justing the Princess’ nurse’s cap. 

“No,” he lied, marveling at her calm- 
ness on an opening night. “Where's 
your father?” He tried to sound un- 
worried. “We go on in five minutes.” 

“Rico went to wake him.” Uncon- 
cernedly she fluffed the Princess’ yarn 
bob. “He always rests before openings.” 

“Oh.” Link kept eyeing the door to 
the maestro’s back bedroom. Outside, 
Pietro’s brothers and sisters began clap- 
ping insistently. Link peeped out. Lo- 
renzo the tailor was removing his hat 
from the empty seat, apologizing to the 
dapper late-comer who claimed it. 

Link turned exultingly: “Gina!” 

Then Rico strolled through the door 
and slammed it. He averted his eyes 
from Gina. He was alone. 

“Where’s the maestro?” Link de- 
manded. 

Rico looked sympathetically at Gina 
and leaned close to Link as he whis- 
pered: “Drunk.” 

Link tensed. “If you're lying. . . .” 

“Rico, carino, what is it? . . . Isn't 
Papa all right?” 

“He can't go on, honey,” Rico 
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Foolhardy Beast 





the animal. 


“Why didn’t you tell me the donkey was blind?” 


> After buying a donkey from a local farmer, a 
peddler took it out on his rounds. Almost at once it 
walked straight through a plate-glass window. 

The following day, for a change, it trotted into a 
brick wall. By this time the peddler was thoroughly 
annoyed, and went back to the man who sold him 


he demanded. 


“Oh, 'e ain’t blind,” was the reply. “’E just don’t give a darn!” 





soothed, squeezing her hand. “We'll 
call the show off. He can’t go on like 
that.” 

“Come on, Gina, I'm going to see.” 

“Go ahead, Bellini,” Rico’s voice 
trailed Link insinuatingly to the bed- 
room. “He's through.” 

Mr. Gianetti lay sprawled, arms limp, 
on top of his bed, his belly rising and 
falling under the coverlet like a caldron 
of warmed-over spaghetti. The wind 
wheezed through his half-opened lips 
in a small-scale imitation of erupting 
Vesuvius. 

All Gina’s pleading and prodding 
failed to arouse him. She whirled help- 
lessly to Link. “Papa never did this 
before, Link. Please, believe me.” 

Her eyes narrowed suspiciously at 
Rico, who tiptoed in behind her. “How 
did it happen? You were with him 
last.” 

Rico's handsome face grayed till his 
beard looked like pepper grains. “I 
just bought him a fifth, honey. To cele- 
brate the new opening. He—he asked 
me. 

Gina glided in front of Link, hands 
on waist. “Get out, Rico Bruzzo,” she 
choked. “Get out of this house.” 

Rico’s voice cracked in falsetto. His 
forehead shone. “Aw, honey,” he 
whined, “what do you care about this 
penny-ante show? Now that it’s flopped 
we can get married all the sooner.” 

Link stepped forward. “You heard 


what Miss Gianetti said.” 
“O.K., O.K., I'm going.” As Rico 


minced out the door he taunted: “Have 
\ nice opening.” 

Gina blinked at the floor. “Link, the 
show—what can we tell all those peo- 
ple?” 

Link said: “Think you can still go 
on, trouper? 

She smiled, a quick grateful smile: 

I can, but Papa. . We haven't a 
Prince.” 

“That’s what you think.” Link 
grabbed her wrist. ‘Come on, Gina, be- 
lore those kids stampede the house.” 


ME ces 

“IL wrote the lyrics, didn’t 1?” 
“But you can only...” 

‘T'll sing them, too.” 
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“But you can only work the clown!” 

“Come on!” Before boosting her up 
on the platform, Link drew her to the 
curtain peephole and pointed out the 
dapper figure in front row, center. 
“That’s why it had to be this Satur- 
day.” 

“But who is he, Link?” 

“Clint Jefferson. He writes the ‘What's 
Doing in Town’ column for the Ex- 
celsior. I mailed him a ticket” Link 
tilted her chin. “Don’t you see, Princess? 
Ii he gives us a plug in his column, 
we're in. 

Gina’s smile was a rose, deep curved 
and fragrant. Then she looked away. 
“But Link, what if he doesn’t like it?” 

“We'll make him like it. 
there’s the overture.” 

He lifted the clown from its peg. 
Gina, glancing expertly at the other 
puppets’ controls, nodded encourage- 
ment. “Here goes, Princess,” Link whis- 
pered. 

Below them the miniature curtain 
parted and a critical hush fell over 
the audience. Hesitant, then with de- 
termination, Link walked the 
downstage. 


Come on, 


clown 


R. GIANETTI waited until the 
applause outside his room told 
him the first act had ended. Then he 
got spryly up, winked at his image in 
the closet-door mirror, selected his 
handsomest impresario frock coat and 
a flaming polka-dot tie. As he threw 
open his door, the voices of Link and 
Gina floated joyously around him. 
“Ah,” he sighed, “I could sing like 
that in my day.” 
By the time he had tiptoed behind 
the stage platform, Link was into the 
second chorus of the Hospital Scene: 


Now the Prince is a former sergeant, 
And the Princess a gorgeous nurse. 
But his favorite tune 
When she comes in his room 
Is, “Greetings, gal. Let’s converse.” 


Mr. Gianetti shuddered at the poor 
rhyme but beamed at the pleased mur- 
murs from the audience. When the 
veteran on stage kissed the nurse and 
was instantly if jerkily cured, Mr. Gia- 





netti modestly averted his glance; but 
not before noticing Link lean across 
backstage and kiss Gina.’ Out front the 


~ audience took the nurse’s startled little 


gasp as part of the routine, and they 
applauded; so the showman in Mr. 
Gianetti applauded too. 

Mr. Gianetti not only clapped but 
sang and whistled when he discovered 
Clint Jefferson, big as life, in the front 
row of his parlor theater, grinning as 
happily as Pietro’s four brothers and 
sisters, and scribbling notes for his 
column that would tell all San Fran- 
cisco about Gianetti’s most wonderful 
show. 

After the encore, the final curtain. 
the cries for the singers’ appearance, 
Link smiled across into Gina’s glisten 
ing eyes. “Shall we take a bow, Princess?” 

“Oh, yes, Link. Papa always does.” 
Hands warmly entwined, they stopped 
abruptly on the stairs. 

“Papa!” Gina exclaimed. 


“Go on, children,” Mr. Gianetti 
chuckled, pumping Link’s — surprised 
hand, kissing his daughter’s flushed 


cheeks. “Go on out, they want you.” 

“But Papa . . .” Gina’s lips framed 
the question and Link spoke it: “We 
thought, sir, well . . .” 

“That I drank Rico’s booze? Ho-ho- 
ho!” The maestro’s cheeks puffed out 
like candied plums. “Giuseppe Gianett 
don’t never mix business with pleasure 
boy.” 

Backstage, a little excited brush ol 
a man bounded up to the maestro. 


squeaking, “Giusepp’, I got terrible 
news!” 
Mr. Gianetti shushed his enraged 


cashier and pointed idyllically at Link 
and Gina. 

“But the money, Giusepp’! Rico 
busted into the box office and_ said 
he was gonna take it all to the bank 
He said you told him to. But the bank, 
she’s-a_ close Saturday night!” The 
cashier’s wail lowered to a confidential 
squeak. “Boss, I do not to trust that 
cattivo.” 

“Cheap riddance,” Mr. Gianetti 
snorted, adding some picturesque ful- 
minations in Italian. 

But Link and Gina heard this talk 
only vaguely. Link was hearing Gina 
say, “I’m sorry, thinking you wouldn't 
do for Papa’s show.” 

Link’s five-feet-eight stood straight as 
the breadsticks in Mrs. Perugini’s dell- 
catessen. “I’m not sorry,” he murmured, 
tilting up her chin. “Not now.” 

“Then I’m not either, Link.” 

“You're a trouper, Princess,” he 
smiled. “How would you like to take 
on the role permanently?” 

Gina’s cinnamon eyes outsparkled her 
silver combs. She whispered, “If I were 
persuaded. . . .” 

So Link persuaded her. 
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Bishop O’Gara, Passionist Missionaries, and Chinese Catholics at Yuanling, Hunan, China 


China and the American Way 


By FRANCIS FLAHERTY, C.P. 


WOULD like to sketch rapidly 

the progress Christianity has made 
in China. It is bound to have political 
bearing on our own country. Let us be- 
gin with what I might call the tangibles. 

Out of a population of over three 
hundred million people, over three mil- 
lion are Catholic in their religious affil- 
iation—about one in every hundred 
Chinese. Some two thousand foreign 
priests are endeavoring to further the 
glory of the Holy Name in China. Well 
over two thousand native priests are 
doing the same. I have no figures for 
the number of nuns engaged, either for- 
eign or native, but I have no doubt 
they would constitute several times the 
number of priests. One cannot travel 
far in China without running across 
some church, chapel, school, hospital, 
orphanage, or dispensary topped with 
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the symbol of our Lord’s redeeming 
love, the Cross. A remark often heard is: 
“The Catholic Church is everywhere.” 
So I dare say there exists not one edu- 
cated Chinese who does not know of the 
existence, at least, of the Catholic 
Church. 

Only a few months ago, the Holy 
Father graced the Orient with a Cardi- 
nal of Chinese nationality, His Excel- 
lency, Cardinal Tien, Archbishop of 
Peiping. The name of Yu Pin, Arch- 
bishop of Nanking, is known through- 


‘he West, the product 
of Christian philosophy. Can 
the Church do the same for 
unhappy China? 


out the length and breadth of his own 
country and well known in America. 
A few months ago came word that 
China is to be divided into twenty arch- 
dioceses. This is not usually done until 
a certain degree of maturity has been 
reached in church membership and or- 
ganization. Already several archbishops 
have been appointed. Add to all this 
the great body of sincere non-Catholic 
churchmen who are likewise endeavor- 
ing to bring to the Chinese the great 
truths of Christianity. One can readily 
see that the effort to present the Chris- 
tian way of life is not small. 

Then there is the record of charity 
written through the bitter years of Chi- 
na’s struggle with Japan. Fifteen million 
people were uprooted from their homes 
and livelihood and driven into the in- 
terior provinces. The trek consisted of 
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hundreds of miles. One can easily im- 
agine the sufferings undergone by these 
poor refugees. The Church, in common 
with other organizations interested in 
alleviating the miseries of man, girded 
herself for the task of Christian charity 
that confronted her. Hundreds of refu- 
gee camps were established to tide the 
people over their first months of bewil- 
derment in strange localities. Sufficient 
rice was given each person to insure 
preservation of life. I personally cared 
for two hundred such people over a 
period of two years. Hospitals were 
opened for their sick. Free day clinics 
were established to combat the ravages 
of undernourishment and disease. Mil- 
lions thus came in contact with the 
charity of Christ, as practiced by His 
Church. While only a minority em- 
braced the Faith that animated these 
works, yet all of them learned that love 
for God and one’s fellow men is a pri- 
mary tenet of Christianity. Certainly we 
may count on these millions as salesmen 
of Christianity when choice must be 
made between it and an alternative way 
of life. 


UT over and above these tangible 
marks of progress, unseen leaven is 
working silently, drawing the Chinese 
mind toward God and His Church. The 
daily contact of missionaries with ofh- 
cials and people, the same contact of 
sincere, intelligent Catholics with their 
pagan neighbors have brought about an 
almost public knowledge of some of the 
fundamental truths of the Faith. Though 
they may not believe, still I dare state 
almost apodictically that every educated 
Chinese knows: 


That there is but one God, Creator 
of the universe; 

That God is the ruler thereof; 

That God is said to have become in- 
carnate and lived among men; 

That Jesus Christ is believed to be 
God by the Christian West; 

That He died on a cross to save man- 
kind; 

That there exists a heaven and a hell; 

That the good will be rewarded and 
the evil punished; 

That Christianity stands for the love 
of God and the love of men; 
That the Catholic Church stands for 

the indissolubility of marriage; 
That the Catholic Church is found in 
every nation of the globe. 


Note that I do not say they as yet 
believe these truths, nor do they pattern 
their lives according to these great dog- 
mas, but that these fundamental truths 
are public knowledge throughout the 
length and breadth of China. To many 
sincere ministers of non-Catholic de- 
nominations must go a great deal of 
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credit for the dissemination of these doc- 
trines. This leaven, so widespread, is 
bound to influence Chinese thinking 
when choice must be made between the 
Communistic way of life and the Chris- 
tian principles of democracy. I dare not 
predict to which side judgment will 
lean. Many more prayers, much more 
labor, many more missionaries, more 
generous support of the foreign mis- 
sions will certainly help to decide the 
issue. And herein is America’s special 
responsibility. The United States alone 
is in a position to give the vast financial 
aid needed. At present the United 
States, among all the nations of the 
globe, ranks first in the esteem of the 
Chinese people. We are considered a 
wealthy, powerful, generous, and quite 
just people. China looks to America 
for salvation for herself and the world. 
And we missionaries appeal to this same 
generous people. 

The primary reason for foreign mis- 
sion work is one which we all know. 
But some good Catholic people are of 
the opinion that missionary priests and 
Sisters should stay at home; that there 
is plenty to do right here in the United 
States. One need not go so far afield as 
China, India, or Japan. A word in an- 





> Tell the average man there are 
270,568,935 stars in the universe, 
and he will believe you. Put up a 
sign saying “Fresh Paint,” and he 
will have to conduct an investiga- 
tion. 





swer. Our Lord died to save all men, 
and the people of the Orient, though 
their color differs from our own, are no 
exception. The first obligation of the 
Pope, the Vicar of Christ, is to provide 
duly ordained priests who can admin- 
ister the seven Sacraments of Redemp- 
tive Grace, wherever human beings may 
dwell. Salvation through Our Lord’s 
Passion and Death must be made pos- 
sible to all. I think there are some thirty 
thousand priests administering to the 
hundred and thirty million people of 
America. Between four and five thou- 
sand are engaged in the same apostolic 
work for the three or four hundred mil- 
lion of the vast country of China. Phy- 
sically speaking, it is not as easy to save 
one’s soul in that country as it is here 
in America. Charity demands that every 
Catholic help, insofar as he is able, to 
further this primary work of the Church. 

I need not prove that the world is 
fast dividing itself into two camps. Two 
philosophies of life are striving for the 
mastery of the human race: the Com- 
munistic theory, utterly materialistic in 
its tenets, with the present Russian Gov- 
ernment as its outstanding proponent; 
and the Christian philosophy, which has 


been the heritage of Europe and Amer- 
ica for many long centuries. Both forces 
are striving with might and main to 
bring the rest of the world to their way 
of thinking. At this very moment civil 
war rages in China over the issue. In 
political terminology, it is-called a strug- 
gle between democracy and totalitarian- 
ism, or capitalism and Communism. The 
Catholic Church sees it as a battle be- 
tween Christianity and anti-Christianity. 
God forbid, but should the world be 
afflicted with a third war, it is my opin- 
ion that it will be under the banner 
of the Christian way of life versus this 
pagan philosophy that the two camps 
will muster. The day might come when 
we of this generation will be forced to 
choose between these two philosophies 
of life; we, too, may have to pay the 
supreme sacrifice for our Catholic Faith. 
May God find us ready. 

Democracy has been defined as gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, 
for the people. It is based on God-given 
human rights. Man is endowed by His 
Creator with free will and has the right 
to determine his own way of life. All 
men are created free and equal. Every 
man has the right to the pursuit of hap- 
piness. These great tenets of American 
political philosophy can be found in 
any Christian theology. Democracy, as 
we know it here in America, was born 
of our centuries-old Christian heritage. 
So that we may truly say: “As Chris- 
tianity goes, so goes democracy.” True 
democracy has never existed in a pagan 
world. It does not exist today in any 
country not endowed with the Christian 
culture. In a vague way, many thinking 
people suspect that Christianity and 
democracy are blood relatives. 

Here let me recount a conversation 
that occurred a few years ago with a 
Chinese official. I was quite well ac- 
quainted with him, having had official 
relations with him over a period of five 
years. I had visited him to extend New 
Year’s greetings, and the leisure of the 
season permitted a friendly chat. He 
opened the conversation thus: “Father 
Fong [my Chinese surname], I have 
known you for many years. Further- 
more I am acquainted with many other 
foreigners. It is my observation that the 
native Chinese intelligence is quite the 
equal of that of the foreigners. Why, 
then, is China so backward and the 
West so progressive?” 


ANSWERED him that perhaps it 

was because education in the West 
was broader than in China; that the 
West had long been familiar with sciences 
that only now China is becoming ac- 
quainted with. He parried by asking 
why the West had made such advance 
and China had not. I replied that per- 
haps it was because of greater govern- 
mental interest in education; that, on 
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the whole, relations between govern- 
ment and people in the West were more 
sympathetic and co-operative. Again he 
asked why there is this greater sympathy 
and trust between rulers and the sub- 
jects in the West than in the Orient. I 
then replied that to my mind, after 
eighteen years of observation and com- 
parison, it was a question of culture. 
The West is the product of the Chris- 
tian culture; greater charity, trust, mu- 
tual understanding, and co-operation 
are found in the West than in the Ori- 
ent. These virtues come from the Chris- 
tian philosophy of life. 

At this point in my remarks, the good 
Mandarin struck the arm of his chair 
for emphasis and exclaimed: “Exactly, 
the Catholic Church has made Europe 
what she is! Now when will the Church 
do the same for China?” I laughingly 
replied that it took centuries to convert 
Europe to Christianity; that it would 
probably take as long a time to do the 
same for China. The Church was doing 
her best. . . . The vehemence with which 
he acquiesced in my opinion regarding 
the roots of the Western culture induced 
me to think that he had had the same 
opinion himself for some, time. 

One evening an American Major of 
Intelligence stayed with us. By way of 
making conversation, I asked him how 
long he had been in China. He replied 
that he had come over the hump but 
three or four months previously. I then 
asked what he thought of the country. 
He lugubriously shook his head and re- 
marked that he never thought that 
there existed conditions such as were 
found in China and the Orient in gen- 
eral. I then pointed out to him that the 
difference between the East and the 
West was the difference between the 
Christian culture and the lack of it. He 
replied: “Yes, I guess that explains it.” 
I then said to him that I did not know 
his religious affiliation or beliefs, but 
that if he loved his America, he should 
never down or criticize the sincere ef- 
forts of any religious body endeavoring 
to keep America Christian. 

I think these two incidents illustrate 
the point I am trying to make, namely, 
that the American way of life is inex- 
tricably bound up with the Christian 
culture; that as Christianity goes, so will 
go the American way of life. Call it 
Democracy if you wish. 

Attempts have been made to foist the 
democratic system of government on 
China. Praiseworthy though they be in 
their objective, I fear that they are 
rather naive in their hopes. In the Ori- 
ent, government will always lie where 
the most guns are found. Might will 
always be right until the Christian cul- 
ture prevails. Another attempt was 
made through philanthropy to win Chi- 
na to the side of democracy. I refer to the 
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UNRRA program. En route home, I 
have heard a half dozen different mo- 
tives ascribed to America for her giving 
program. China too, no doubt, has 
looked this gift horse in the mouth. 
Such gratuitous giving just isn’t done in 
the Orient. In my opinion neither of 
these efforts will be blessed with long- 
standing results. They do not reach the 
roots of international trust and sympa- 
thy; nor will they wipe out suspicion 
Foreign people will silently wonder 
what can be the selfish motive of it all. 


merits of the two dominant philosophies 
that prevail in the world today—Com- 
munism and democracy. Both have their 
appeal. Soviet Russia is rightly consid- 
ered the champion of the first, while 
America is regarded as the leader of the 
second. It is up to American men and 
women to keep America Christian, if 
they would keep America democratic. 
This is far more important and far more 
fundamental than any distinction be- 
tween Republican and Democrat. Re- 
cent history has made it clear to every 





Prosperous farmer and his grandsons pose proudly on the family land 


Trust in America will be born only 
when other nations are convinced that 
our government is animated by thor- 
ough Christian principles and motives. 
A term sometimes, not often, used to 
designate the charitable activities of the 
Church even, is: “Wen Hua Ch’ing 
Nioh”—Civilized Aggression. Will State 
Departments fare better? The Chinese 
must be won to the Christian philos- 
ophy of life before suspicion is alto- 
gether obliterated. Nothing else will do. 

Now China is weighing the relative 


educated Chinese that the Catholic 
Church is opposed. to Communism; that 
the two cannot exist side by side in the 
same country without bitter, mutual 
opposition. This makes the Catholic 
Church the ally of America, insofar as 
our beloved country remains true to her 
Christian heritage in principles and 
political actions. The Church is not in- 
‘terested in forms of government; but as 
the custodian of man’s salvation, she is 
interested in the philosophies that rule 
governments. 
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WALTER B. WEISENBURGER 
Executive Vice President, NAM 


i ee union spokesmen go on the 
assumption that, if it is a good thing 
for the employees in a plant to organize 
to bargain collectively, it must be even 
better for workers in an entire industry 
to bargain collectively. Aside from the 
possibility of carrying a good thing too 
far, these people do not realize that 
industry-wide collective bargaining is 
entirely different from collective bar- 
gaining at the plant level. It is far more 
than merely extending collective bar- 
gaining to a larger unit. There is a 
change in the very nature of the result- 
ing negotiations. 

I think of collective bargaining as a 
method of determining wages, hours, 
and working conditions for a_ given 
group of employees by a process of dis- 
cussion, consideration and negotiation, 
and administration of the resultant 
agreement. That process is carried on 
by an employer on one side of the bar- 
gaining table and a union on the other 

a union which is the freely chosen 
representative of the employees. Some 
of the union representatives are usually 
workers in the plant. 

Now, what is industry-wide collective 
bargaining? That is a situation where 
the employer's side of the table is occu- 
pied not by one employer, but by a 
representative of all of the employers 
in the whole industry. He cannot be 
thoroughly familiar with the conditions 
and circumstances of any one plant, 
since he is required to know something 
about all the plants in the industry. In- 
stead of a specific knowledge of particu- 
lar facts, he must have a general knowl- 
edge of average conditions. 


\nd who represents the union in’ 


industry-wide negotiations? Not the lo- 
cal union representative who devotes 
his major attention to the working con- 
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ditions, wages, and hours in a specific 
plant or company. The union repre- 
sentative in industry-wide bargaining is 
a national (or international) union 
president whose interest is no one spe- 
cific plant or company, but who presum- 
ably knows something about the whole 
industry, and is concerned primarily 
about the union’s national (or interna- 
tional) interests and policies. National 
union interests are paramount even if 
some particular company is thrown out 
of business, and its employees lose their 
jobs. 

Which type of collective bargaining 
is likely to be most successful in meeting 
the needs of employers ana workers? 
More important still, which type of bar- 
gaining is likely to serve the consumers 
who, in the final analysis, pay the work- 
er’s wage and the manager’s salary? 

Let’s look at collective bargaining 
from the viewpoint of an employee. | 
am not thinking of a nameless clock- 
number in a theoretical average plant. 
I am thinking of John H. Brown, who 
has a wife and two kids at home and 
works as a milling machine operator at 
the C. A. Whyte Mfg. Company. John 
Brown has some very specific problems. 
In the first place, he’s wondering what 
are his chances of getting another wage 
increase. Moreover, he suspects that his 
foreman showed favoritism in giving 
someone else the gravy jobs. He'd like 
to know whether the C. A. Whyte Mfg. 
Co. is making a 50 per cent profit, as 
he heard at the last union meeting. And 
he’d like to know just how much chance 
he stands of being made a group leader, 
and maybe a foreman. 


In other words, John Brown's chief 


interest lies in his particular job, his 
foreman, his company. And he joined 
his union because he believes his union 
can help him with these problems. 

But who's worried about John Brown 
when it comes to industry-bargaining? 
The bargaining is carried on by people 
whom John Brown doesn’t know and 
may never have heard of. They're dis- 
cussing industry-wide problems. They 
may be concerned about tariffs and for- 
eign competition and nation-wide con- 
ditions. They never heard of John 
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Brown and don’t know what his prob- 
lems are. They get involved in such 
things as regional differentials, uniform 
standards, long-range trends in the in- 
dustry. That doesn’t help John Brown. 

He reads in the newspapers about the 
negotiations. Sure, maybe he'll get a 
wage raise out of it. But is he going to 
have to go on a strike again, just be- 
cause a couple of negotiators in Wash- 
ington (or Pittsburgh, or New York) 
couldn’t get together? He remembers 
the steel strike of 1945 when he and 
hundreds of others were told to “hit 
the bricks” even though there was no 
dispute with his employer. 

Now he knows that his local union 
officers understand his problems, but he 
is rightly afraid that the international 
union president never heard of him. 
Brown knows that he and_ his local 
union officers can talk things over with 
C. A. Whyte, the President of the com- 
pany, and can usually reach an under- 
standing; but he knows very little about 
this employer negotiator who represents 
the whole industry, and he fears the 
worst. Why can’t the local union and 
individual employer or plant manager 
settle their problems right at home in- 
stead of passing the buck to somebody 
a thousand miles away? 

In the long run industry-wide bar- 
gaining encourages more and more con- 
centration of union power and authority 
in a few hands at the top and less and 
less real autonomy in the membership 
at the local level. The United Mine 
Workers offers a shining example ol 
concentrated union power which flour- 
ishes under industry-wide bargaining. 

There is also the possibility that a 
union will obtain a closed shop on a 
national basis. Should this happen, the 
hierarchy of officials in charge of that 
union acquires the power to determine 
whether any individual citizen shall 
have the right to earn a living in that 
industry in any part of the nation. Sure- 
ly it would be tempting fate to take any 
step which would give any group such 
power over individuals. 

And what about the employer? Some 
employers, it is true, have become so 

[Continued on Page 58] 
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WALTER P. REUTHER 
President, UAW -CIO 


F the question were “Should Indus- 

try-wide Bargaining be Abolished in 
the Automobile Industry?” my answer 
would be simple indeed. I would have 
to reply: 

“What industry-wide bargaining?” 

There isn’t any in the automobile in- 
dustry, yet auto company executives 
and spokesmen for the industry's vari- 
ous associations are among the loudest 
opponents of such an arrangement. 

I mention this to begin with because 
I think it is perhaps significant that for 
the most part the employers who most 
vigorously oppose industry-wide bargain- 
ing are those who have never had any 
experience with it. Employers who 
have entered into industry-wide con- 
tracts with the unions in their field 
seem to be quite as well satisfied with 
the arrangement as do the unions, 
Even in the coal mining industry, while 
Many operators might like to get rid of 
the union altogether, they seem to pre- 
fer to deal on an industry-wide basis if 
they have to bargain at all, 

We in the UAW-CIO consider the 
achievement of an industry-wide wage 
agreement in the automobile industry 
our most important economic objective. 

The purpose of industry-wide bar- 
gaining in the automobile industry 
would be to establish equal rates of 
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pay for equal work without regard 
to the products manufactured or the 
geographical location of the plant. The 
same principle would apply to contract 
provisions covering other economic is- 
sues, such as night shift premium, vaca- 
tion pay, call-in pay, overtime provi- 
sions, etc. 

Such purpose is justified on moral, 
as well as economic grounds. It would 
benefit not only the workers but also 
the industry, the communities in which 
the industry operates, and the nation 
as a whole. 

We believe that a person operating 
a drill press in the AC Spark Plug 


‘plant in Flint is entitled to the same 


wages as a person operating the same 
machine in the Buick plant in Flint. 
The AC worker does not receive the 
same wage now, even though he is do- 
ing exactly the same kind of work, is 
required to have the same amount of 
skill and produce with the same ef- 
ficiency as his brother worker in Buick. 

We believe that under the same cir- 
cumstances a worker in Atlanta, Georgia, 
should receive the same wage as his 
brother worker. in Detroit. 

The industry's rationalization for pay- 
ing the AC worker less than the Buick 
worker is that the plant in which the 
former works produces parts, while the 
Buick plant produces the finished auto- 
mobile. 

In the case of the Atlanta worker, 
the industry's rationalization is that 
he should be paid less money because 
the general wage pattern in the Atlanta 
area is lower than it is in Detroit and 
the cost of living is allegedly lower in 
Atlanta than in Detroit. 

In both cases, what has really hap- 
pened is that the employer has seized 
upon any excuse at hand arbitrarily to 
pay a lower wage scale that does not 


compensate the worker for the full value 
of his labor but which adds to the 
profits of the company and, in the 
second case, gives the Atlanta employer 
an unfair advantage over his Detroit 
competitors. 

One aim of the UAW-CIO in estab- 
lishing equal pay for equal work 
through industry-wide bargaining is to 
take labor out of competition. We can 
see no moral or economic justification 
for any company’s having a competitive 
advantage over its business rivals on 
the basis of lower wages or inferior 
working conditions. Honest and healthy 
business competition should be based 
on the manufacture of a better product 
at lower prices through wiser manage- 
ment, more expert engineering, better 
techniques of production—even better 
sales promotion. It requires no great 
business genius to cut costs by arbitrarily 
paying low wages. That requires merely 
a genius for chiseling. 

A second purpose of the UAW-CIO 
in seeking an industry-wide wage con- 
tract is to achieve the maximum degree 
of stability in industrial relations in 
the auto industry. Under the present 
practice, the union is forced to carry 
on hundreds of separate negotiations 
in plants and corporations throughout 
the industry. A continuation of this 
piecemeal approach to wage contracts 
is costly to labor, industry, and the 
community. 

In August 1945, in presenting our 
demands to the General Motors Cor- 
poration, the union proposed that GM 
take the lead in management in set- 
ting up arrangements for industry-wide 
negotiations. The corporation refused 
and the union had no choice but to 
press its case separately with each com- 
pany. As a result of the fight of the 
General Motors workers, a wage in- 
crease pattern of approximately 1814 
cents an hour was established. The pat- 
tern was applied throughout the auto- 
mobile manufacturing industry without 
great difficulty. But in scores of plants 
in the auto parts industry, protracted 
negotiations and, in some _ instances, 
costly and lengthy strikes that affected 
over-all automobile production were 
necessary before the pattern was estab- 
lished. (The industry and the union 
differ as to the degree of effect these 
strikes, as compared to material short- 
ages and other factors, had on automo- 
bile production, but that’s another de- 
bate.) In a few [Continued on Page 60] 


Win Congress considering legislation on 


this question, it is well to know the considered 


opinion of leaders on both sides 
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Moody of Rockville Center 


» ONE oF THE CHARACTERS in the Fred Allen show—Titus 
Moody—has his pedigree recorded by George Sessions Perry 
in “The Saturday Evening Post.” From the article, “Back- 
stage in Allen’s Alley”: 


In Mr. Moody’s own and always terse words, ‘““My grand- 
father was a sword swallower. When gramp died, he was so 
full of metal, instead of buryin’ gramp, they junked him. .. . 
Grandma was a fire-eater. She was a glutton. One night 
grandma ate a bonfire. Heartburn set in. Grandma started 
hiccupin’ and cremated herself. . . . Fact is, if it warn’t for 
the circus, I wouldn’t be an orphan today. My mother was 
a snake charmer. One night ma grabbed a rattler and left 
town. 

That left young Titus with one last link with the circus— 
his father, a tightrope walker. Then came that tragic moment 
when, according to Moody, “Paw was tight and the rope 
wasn't.” ; ; 

One of the most fateful decisions in Mr. Moody’s life was 
when, as a young man, he decided to sell his collection of 
birds’ eggs and take a trip to Coney Island. Recalling that 
trip, he says, “’Long ’bout sundown I went into a place— 
it said “Tunnel of Love.’ I was sittin’ in a boat next to a 
girl. It was pitch-black in the tunnel. I couldn’t see nothin’. 
\ll of a sudden I heard kissin’. The boat came out into the 
light. The girl’s veil was up. My mustache was wet... . 
What could I do? I married her.” 

His farm near Rockville Center is so poor that passing 
grasshoppers have to carry their lunch. But, by possessing 
an inquiring mind, Mr. Moody has finally perfected a for- 
mula for feeding his sheep ironized yeast, so they will grow 
steel wool. On a less happy occasion there came so blistering 
a hot spell that it popped three acres of Mr. Moody’s corn. 
\gain, he was bothered by his pigs chirping and whistling 
all night when some thoughtless wretch threw birdseed into 
the swill. 

But the only real scar on Titus Moody’s conscience was 
caused when he sold his melancholy cow to an unsuspecting 
milk company. Ashamedly he realized: “Somewhere in those 
Carnation barns tonight . . . is a cow that ain’t contented.” 


Building a Tunnel 


» WITH THE coNnstRUCTION of the Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel 
going on, many wonder how the digging is done. Allen Kel- 
ler describes it in “Big Bore”. From “Collier’s”: 


Beaten down to its simplest terms, compressed-air tunnel- 
ing works this way: 

The tunnel is fashioned of thick cast-iron rings, made in 
segments for easy handling, that join one another like the 
segments of a tapeworm. To cut through the river bottom, 
a steel sleeve of great strength is pushed ahead in thrusts of 
about three feet by 28 hydraulic jacks exerting a maximum 
force of 5,500 tons at the cutting edge of the circular shield. 

Before each thrust, three-inch planks backed by cross tim- 
bers are placed against the earth through which the shield 
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is being driven. These cross timbers are held in place by 
small jacks anchored to the inner wall of the shield. 

After the forward thrust of the shield is completed, one 
plank at a time is removed, the sand or mud shoveled out 
by hand and the plank set ahead another three feet. This 
is where death waits alertly for any human failure. A dozen 
different mistakes could let the compressed air rush out of 
the tunnel heading and up to the water overhead, sending 
sand and slime and water into the tube to drown the sand- 
hogs. 

When the Montague Street tunnel for the Brooklyn-Man- 
hattan Transit line subway was being built, the earth above 
the tube proved too porous. When sandhogs removed the 
first face board to breast down the muck, the air in the head- 
ing, registering about 40 pounds to the square inch, rushed 
with ear-splitting sound and blood-curdling speed through 
the shattered face of the tube, sweeping three of the men 
in its path. Two were killed, but the third, shot to the sur- 
face of the river like a human cannon ball, swam to a barge 
and was picked up. He was rushed to a compression cham- 
ber to prevent the bends and is today back at work in the 
new tunnel. “It was a fast ride,” he comments laconically. 


Incredible Metropolis 


> New York Is A City of staggering statistics. Here a birth 
occurs every five minutes and a marriage every seven minutes. 
John Joslin writes interestingly about its people in the “New 
York Times Magazine”: 


Strangers in the town complain loudly because New York- 
ers are always in such a hurry. Perhaps they are merely 
trying to make room for the next person. Consider this. The 
number of persons for each square mile of the United States 
as a whole averages forty-one. In Chicago, 16,000 are herded 
into the same area. In New York more than 21,000 persons 
battle for elbow room in each of the city’s 365 square miles. 
Altogether, about 7,782,000 persons are jammed into the 
36-by-1614-mile rectangle that forms New York—more than 
the total number of persons living in Arizona, Colorado, 
Delaware, Idaho, Maine,. Montana, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Mexico, North Dakota, Utah, Vermont and 
Wyoming. It is not strange that to the oppressed New Yorker 
the United States west of the Hudson is seen only as a blob 
on the map. 

Who are these people and where do they come from? 
New York is more representative of the world than the 
United Nations, with some sixty nationalities living within 
its five boroughs. More than two million of its residents are 
foreign-born, although in the past year alone some 40,000 
became citizens; another two and three-quarter million are 
natives of foreign or mixed parentage, and almost a half- 
million are colored. New York is the world’s largest Negro 
metropolis. ; 

A few more than one million of all the city’s residents 
came from Italy, 925,000 came from Russia, and close to 
500,000 came from Germany, Ireland and Poland each. New 
York is the world’s third largest Irish city, and the largest 
Italian city outside of Italy itself. One often hears it said 
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there are more Irishmen in New York than in Dublin, more 
Italians than in Rome. But by far the greatest number of 
New York immigrants came from the Main Streets of Amer- 
ica itself. : 

Nowhere is the hit-and-run of New York’s daily existence 
more apparent than in its city-operated transit system with 
its 554 route miles and 1,233 miles of track, enough to con- 
nect New York and Chicago, with track left over for a jaunt 
to Omaha. A strong character could ride 25.67 miles for his 
nickel on the subway with only one change at Times Square. 
A Roper survey once figured that the average subway rider 
spent ten hours and sixteen minutes of his month under- 
ground, equivalent to a good day’s work, and that his average 
ride was 23.26 minutes, just long enough to forget to pick 
up his umbrella, false teeth, or one of the other 66,500 odd 
articles he leaves behind him during a year. 


The Magic of Mink 


> WHAT Is THE ATTRACTION women find in mink coats? Anita 
Daniel answers the question in an article in the “New York 
Times Magazine,” from which we take the following: 


The secret of the extraordinary attraction of mink is 
basically simple. Mink ranks next to sable in color, quality, 
and the mysterious power to glorify women. In the line of 
precious furs there is none as flattering, as warm, and as 
practical as mink. And oh, so soft to the touch! Its glamoriz- 
ing effects bring near the realization of every woman’s dream: 
to feel herself a queen of beauty. . . . 

A silky quality and the luster of the hair are tests of fine 
mink; color varies from pale brown to deep, dark brown. 
Wild Labrador is the most coveted of all, and advertisements 
of such furs read like lyric poems. So do the price tags—from 
$7,000 up for a coat. Ranch mink, bred and raised in 
captivity, has its merits, too, and can be had from $2,500 up. 

The very latest fashion is “mutation mink,” or silver blue 
mink. It is so exclusively different that it hardly looks like 
mink. A single skin costs about $200; a silver-blue coat ranges 
in price from $13,000 to $16,000. 

Mink dreams sometimes come true, through the medium 
of the institution known as the thrift shop. Here second- 
hand mink coats are offered at $400 to $600, and they sell 
like fresh rolls... . 

It takes a tremendous amount of work to make a fine mink 
coat. A good furrier has to be more than a skilled artisan; 
he must be an artist as well. First 100 to 110 skins have to 
be matched to perfection as to color. Then they are cut into 
small pieces, carefully fitted together, and stretched and 
pinned on cardboard according to one’s coat pattern. Next 
they are nailed to the wall with about 10,000 pins and left 
to dry for two days. It is this artful nailing, as well as the 
cutting, that makes the difference between a fur coat and a 
smart fur coat. 

After drying, the sections are sewed together, finished, 
glazed, ironed, combed, beaten, and finally scrutinized for 
utter perfection. 


Trade-Mark Headaches 


> THE QUESTION OF TRADE-MARKS, brand names, etc., presents 
ludicrous aspects to outsiders, but to the folks involved it’s a 
serious and complicated business. Take the Bayer Aspirin 
case, for instance. From “Personal and Otherwise,’ in 
“Harper's Magazine”: 


According to Tide, the German predecessor to the Bayer 
Co. obtained a U.S. patent for aspirin in 1900, and for a 
number of years sold its product only to manufacturing 
chemists, doctors, and retail druggists. It advertised widely 
in the trade and professional press (though it did no con- 
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sumer advertising), and all the labels claimed Aspirin as a 
trade-mark for acetyl salicylic acid. 
The manufacturing chemists made the aspirin powders 
into tablets for the retail druggists, who sold them as “‘As- 
pirin, Squibb” or just “Aspirin.” Then in 1915 Bayer got 
wise, stopped selling to Squibb and the others, and began 
making tablets itself and advertising widely to the public. 

In 1917, when the patent expired, United Drug began 
making aspirin. Bayer couldn’t prevent that, but it insisted 
that the name Aspirin was a private trade-mark. United 
Drug, on the other hand, said it knew no other name. 

The case went to court, and the court ruled against Bayer 
on the grounds that it had been too late in protecting its 
trade-mark with consumer advertising. The final decision, 
according to Tide, was that “Bayer retained the exclusive 
right to ‘Aspirin’ in selling to ‘manufacturing chemists, 
physicians, and retail druggists’; but Bayer’s competitors 
could use ‘aspirin’ in selling to consumers. The result: if a 
retail druggist wishes ‘Aspirin’ from Squibb, he must order 
‘acetyl salicylic acid.’ But Squibb delivers the tablets in boxes 
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or bottles labeled ‘aspirin’. 
What’s Your Phobia? 


> THE FOLLOWING LINE-UP of phobias is given in an article 
by Gerard McCreesh in “The Cross.” Modern psychologists 
claim that we all have phobias of some kind: 


Nyctophobia, for instance, is common among children 
everywhere. It means fear of the dark, and millions of adults 
all over Europe were its victims during the weary years of 
the blackout. 

Myophobia (fear of mice) is a common feminine phobia. 
Elephants, too, have this fear and will trumpet in terror on 
seeing a mouse. A circus owner has explained that the ele- 
phant is afraid of the mouse getting into his ears. 

Elyriphobia, or fear of cats, was obviously not unknown 
in Shakespeare’s time, for in the Merchant of Venice he 
alludes to the fear of “a harmless, necessary cat.” Many great 
men, including renowned army generals, had this strange 
fear. A former world’s heavyweight boxing champion was 
invariably reduced to a nervous, cringing condition by the 
presence of a cat in the same room. . . 

A less common, but more annoying fear, is Agoraphobia. 
The victim of this phobia cannot bear to be in any empty 
space, and I have watched a friend of mine who suffers from 
it walk around the wire fence of a field rather than cross 
the empty middie. 

Claustrophia (fear of confined spaces) is, according to 
psychologists, one of the most common of present-day pho- 
bias, being a. subconscious reaction against close confine- 
ment in cities and large towns... . 

More men than women suffer from Eirchmophobia, or 
fear of pointed things, such as needles. James I of England, 
for example, could not bear to look at a naked sword. When 
knighting one of his subjects (by striking him on the 
shoulder with a blade) he invariably turned his head aside. 
On more than one occasion he is said to have just missed 
putting out the eye of a kneeling knight. 

Pyrophobia (fear of causing fire by neglect) is the cause 
of much uneasiness and misery. People who have this strange, 
unreasonable fear will return to a room more than once to 
allay their suspicions that the fire is safe or that a cigarette 
stub is not smouldering on the carpet. } 

Here are some other phobias with which psychologists 
have to deal: Pathophobia (fear of germs or disease); Myso- 
phobia (fear of dirt); Algophobia (fear of pain); Erythro- 
phobia (fear of blushing). And finally Phobophobia (fear 
of being atraid or of having phobias) which I hope won't 
afflict readers after reading this article. 
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iB) 
BY WILL s. BIR 


Illustrated by C. J. MAZOUJIAN 


T WAS early in September and near 
the beginning of the day when Henri 
LeBlanc was awakened by a persistent 
rapping at the door of his snug Acadian 
house. Marie, beside him, stirred un- 
easily and sat up. 

“What is it?” she blurted, struggling 
to become awake. 

The rapping was repeated. 

“Hold your clatter,’ shouted Henri, 
pulling on his breeches. “The world is 
not coming to an end.” 

“It may be for us,” cried the man 
at the door. He was gaunt with weari- 
ness and hunger. “I have traveled all 
night to reach here and give you warn- 
ing. The English are coming to take 


us. 

“To take us!” Henri gaped stupidly. 
“Why would they take us? We have 
molested no one.” 

“Nevertheless M’sieu Charles from 
near the Fort gave me the word. I came 
at once and have told everyone in 
Menoudie. You are last to know be- 
cause your house is the last on the 
road.” 

“Why will they molest us? What will 
we do?” 

“Ask the priest,” said the tired man. 
“I am too exhausted to speak with 
courage.” He turned and went back 
on the dusty cart track leading to 
Henri’s house. 

Henri could not look at Marie. He 
went to the fireplace and began un- 
covering embers to form a blaze. ‘““There 
never has been trouble in Menoudie,” 
he muttered. “It does not seem pos- 
sible.” 

He looked about him as Marie went 
to dress. Their low-roofed house was 
well built, its living room floored with 
hewn plank worn and scrubbed until 
the adze marks had vanished. The fire- 
place was of stone. A trap door de- 
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scended to cover stairs leading down to 
a cellar that had the chill of winter. 
It was an excellent place to store meat 
and fish and potatoes, but no one could 
hide there. 

“We will eat,” said Marie, busying 
herself about the fire. “Then we will 
call at the other houses. Something 
must be done.” . 

“The English,” declared Henri, “are 
no better than savages. Why do they 
wish to destroy Menoudie?” 

Marie shuddered. “It is because the 
French fort has been captured and the 
English are deporting our people. I had 


hoped they would spare us.” 


They spoke little as they ate: When 
they had finished they walked from the 
house. The morning air was tonic as 
they crossed clearings flooded with the 
first light that slanted through the trees. 
Blazing goldenrod and wild aster lined 
a fence of split poles that meandered 
between a field of bleached oat stubble 
and a stand of yellow corn. A partridge 
whirred away in sudden thunder, dis- 
turbed at its feeding. 

“Observe,” said Marie, pointing to 
the first cabin on their right. “Joseph 
has finished his fence. It is unlikely that 
his wife will be permitted outside.” 

A strong fence of peeled poles sur- 
rounded the cabin, and Henri grunted 
with disdain. He had heard Joseph, a 
wiry little man with an enormous black 
beard, boasting that his fence was horse 
high, pig low, and bull proof; that a 
gate with a chain would keep every- 
thing, including his wife, at home. 
Joseph was an aimless worker and a 
jealous husband. Even now, before his 
cows were milked, he was hauling roots 
from his field, shouting constantly at a 
lean horse which drew the cart, a home- 
made vehicle with wooden wheels that 
were without tires, wabbling poetic 
wheels screeching complaint on a 
wooden axle, the wheels of no-fortune. 

“Put your horse away,” called Henri, 
“and attend Father Paul. The English 
are coming.” 

“Devil take them!” sputtered Joseph, 
jerking at the reins to hurry his horse. 

There was a small group at a house 
along the road. The men were standing 
together, saying little, dumfounded by 
the news the dawn had brought. The 
women were talking nervously. 

“It cannot be true,” argued one. 
“Father Paul said yesterday Menoudie 
had a good name.” 

“Not a man or boy has gone with 
the Indians or to assist the French,” 


added another. “We have attended our 
farms. That is why we have a good 
harvest.” 

“Come,” said Henri impatiently, 
nudging Marie. “Let us go to Father 
Paul.” 

They detoured a patch of pumpkins 
and a heap of withered pea vines ready 
for burning, then were on the path 
again. Henri strode easily but worry 
nagged at him. He had been two years 
married and was fiercely proud of 
Marie, who was an excellent helper in 
his work as well as a fond wife. She 
kept up with him easily, for she was 
wearing moccasins of moose hide and 
a short blanket skirt. Her black hair 
was tightly braided in a long pigtail 
that gave her oval head a neat sleek- 
ness. 

“We have small faith if we run before 
we are chased.” They could hear Father 
Paul’s ringing voice clearly as they ap- 
proached the little church. “Let us at- 
tend to our work and give small heed 
to these alarms. Three times I have 
gone to the Fort to assure the English 
that we have obeyed their laws.- No 
good and honest man need fear their 
coming. They can question us as they 
wish, and we will have ready answers.” 

“It heartens me just to hear his 
voice,” whispered Marie. “Let us be in 
no hurry to leave.” 

The people of Menoudie loved Father 
Paul. He was strict in his rulings, but 
he was their champion. For an hour he 
talked with them. Finally the men be- 
gan to stand apart and comment on 
the work they would do in the after- 
noon. It was then that Joseph arrived. 

“Have you heard of his latest worry?” 
asked a neighbor of Henri and Marie. 
“It is said that he has acquired a money 
belt which he wears about his work 
as he cannot trust his wife’s honesty 
any more than her virtue. Each night 
he hangs the belt beside his bed so 
that he will not forget it in the morn- 
ing.” 

“Indeed!” Marie’s eyes were flashing. 
“It is a pity that Father Paul does not 
take him in hand.” 

“Now, please, my pigeon,” soothed 
Henri, “we will not be excited over 
that poor man. We may as well return 
to our home.” 

At noon Marie tried hard to be gay. 
She kept a fire crackling in the open 
hearth. The dinner was embellished 
with roast partridge and a pitcher of 
maple syrup. Yet beneath what they 
said and did was a tenseness neither 


Pleut had his Marie and his farm and 
was happy. But they were little people caught 


in the onward rush of imperialistic conquest 
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of them could quite conceal. It was 
the same at the supper hour. Then 
Henri threw off pretense. 

“I cannot shed a feeling,” he con- 
fessed, “that Father Paul may be wrong 
about the English. Until the snow 
comes and it is unfit for boats or march- 
ing, I will sleep with one ear open 
and my musket primed.” 

“It is the same with me,” nodded 
Marie. “I keep thinking we should, 
perhaps, make ready to hide in the 
Indian cellar.” 

“At other villages,” said Henri, “they 
have burned the buildings and carried 
off everyone as prisoners. If they come 
on such an errand we cannot save this 
house or the barn, but at least we can 
save ourselves. No one else knows of 
that cellar in our maple bush. Let us 
carry food and clothing there so we 
may be prepared.” 

They waited until dusk, then set 
across the field with as much as they 
could carry. It was late when they had 
finished their errand, but Henri had 
made the underground decently com- 
fortable. Cleaning out the dead leaves 
and debris, he had spaded to a depth 
that gave room for a crude table of 
two planks and a bunk mattressed with 
marsh hay. Fifty yards away a spring 
provided excellent water. A fireplace 
of stones at the entrance to the roofed 
cellar would give heat enough, even in 
winter. 

When they went back to the house 
Henri barred the door for the first 
time since their honeymoon. He could 
not sleep at once. It was so quiet that 
he heard a dog at the other end of 
the settlement quarreling with the echo 
of its own barking. An owl hooted in 
the nearest wood. The sound was un- 
nerving. Owl hoots were often used as 
signals by soldiers, the old settlers said. 

A bar of moonlight bridged the dark- 
ness between the window sill and bed- 
post, continued and slanted against the 
wall. Marie stirred, and gripped his 
arm. “Have they come?” she hissed. 

She had had a bad dream and be- 
fore he could quiet her fears he went, 
stocking-footed, to the cabin window. 
The fields were the same, their paths 
winding empty under a starry sky. 
Nothing stirred. Never had there been 
a more peaceful night. He murmured 
indefinite words, soothingly, but Marie 

became more wakeful, more insistent 
that danger was afoot. She said she felt 
it in the air, the way women did. Henri 
moved his musket to within easy reach 
and resolutely closed his eyes. If his 
nights were to be like this, he thought 
bitterly, it would be better if the English 
did come. 

He dozed uneasily, tangled in the 
odds and ends of unlikely dreams until 
at last he roused with a suddenness 
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that caused his heart to pound. Down 
in his sleep, he had heard some unac- 
customed sound. 

Whether it was near or far he did 
not know. He lifted softly to an elbow. 
The moonlight was gone, and gray light 
filtered through the small window. It 
was early dawn. Marie muttered in her 
sleep. Her jargon startled him. He shook 
her lightly, a hand ready to cup her 
mouth should she cry out. 

She stiffened under his grasp. “What 
is itr 

He barely breathed his answer. 
“There was a noise. Let us listen.” 

The suspense became too much to 
endure. He sprang from the bed and 
peered out of the window. There was 
nothing to see save indistinct blurs of 
his cart, stable, and fences. He stepped 
into the outer room, and stopped, rigid. 

Up from the settlement homes that 
led down to the boat landing, cutting 
sharply through the dawn, came the 
crashing reports of English muskets. 
Henri unbarred the door. He stood out- 
side as Marie cried after him. There 
were shouts. More shooting. A dog 
yelped in agony. Women began scream- 
ing. A shriek seemed to run along the 
houses. An ox bellowed madly. 

“Quickly!” panted Henri. “Dress!” 

He thought, as he tugged on_ his 
breeches, pulled on stockings and shoes, 
shrugged into his jacket, that he had 
never fumbled more awkwardly. Marie, 
though, moved so quickly that she 
was dressed and had a basket filled 
with food before he could do more than 
seize the tinder box, which she im- 
mediately took from him. 

“The “ham,” she -gasped. “We will 
take it.” 


E dropped into the cellar, came up 

again, caught up his musket, 
and dashed outside. In the passing of 
those few moments day had come. He 
could see clearly parties of soldiers 
hustling prisoners into a pasture; see 
individual soldiers pursuing cattle, run- 
ning into buildings. The activity was 
amazing. Smoke began to billow from 
barns filled with hay and grain. 

\nother home was being surrounded. 
There was a scrimmage of figures at 
the door. The screams of a woman 
came shrilly in the first sunlight, then 
the pitiful wailing of children. Henri 
turned to Marie. “Run to the birches,” 
he said grimly. “Afterward make your 
way to the cellar. We don’t want these 
brutes to follow us. I will go another 
way and meet you there.” 

Marie was gone like a bird on the 
wing. It is well, he reflected, adjusting 
the ham to the crook of his arm, that 
she is not with child, as some of these 
Menoudie women are today. Now, what 
is this? 
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Joseph appeared in his line of vision. He was running like a scared heifer 


He had started to run beyond his 
grain field, veering his direction as he 
saw Marie vanish beneath the birches, 
but now he dodged to his left. A cart 
was coming over the rough ground be- 
tween himself and the woods, bumping 
along like a chariot. In it were Joseph, 
the jealous husband, Joseph’s unattrac- 
tive wife, and their children. Joseph 
stood at the front of the cart, lashing 
his bony steed to supreme effort, and 
his black beard bobbled crazily as he 
shouted. 

It seemed, at first glance, a way of 
escape, but Henri’s shout of encourage- 
ment died to nothing. A soldier shot at 
him. Henri heard the thud of the leaden 
ball striking the earth beside him. He 
began rg as he had not run since 
boyhood. Thete was another shot, but 
he did not hear the ball strike. He 
lengthened his stride, swerved to a new 
direction. Name of a dog! He had 
blundered. The redcoats were racing 
that way. He saw them from the corner 
of his eye. He ran toward the marshes. 
What matter which way he ran if he 
were but fleet enough? 

Again there were figures too near. 
Joseph appeared in his line of vision. 
The wiry little man was running like 
a scared heifer. His enormous beard was 
blown flat across his chest. 

Henri changed course once more. Too 
late, he saw a soldier sprinting very 
near. The fellow was young and tall, 
long of legs. Henri knew his chances 
of outracing the man were slim. He 
made great effort for a few strides, then 
turned and charged directly at the 
soldier’s midriff. 

It was a successful attack. The Eng- 
lishman was caught in midstride and 
hurled to earth. He doubled there like 
a jackknife, wind and strength driven 
from him. Henri looked about him, 
then, for a new direction. 

The way to the marsh seemed the 
only route. Henri started toward it. He 
went over a pole fence at a leap. 

“Halt!” 

A dark musket barrel stared him in 





the face. Henri gasped a prayer. His 
knees weakened. He let his hands, fall 
limply by his sides and stood, staring 
at the soldier who had come to assist 
the runners. 

The redcoat marched him to the 
pasture where the prisoners were being 
gathered. There was no more shooting. 
An officer kept shouting orders. The 
people ceased to cry out; even the 
children stopped whimpering. An ap- 
palling silence was beginning to settle 
over Menoudie. Along the settlement 
great pillars of smoke climbed straight 
into the clear, windless sky. The barns 
burned with a furious crackling of grain 
and bursts of flame, but the houses gave 
little blaze. Their walls would be 
smouldering the entire day. 

No one spoke to Henri. Everyone 
looked tired, shocked, hopeless, desper- 
ate. The faces of the women were sharp 
with grief. Now and then some of them 
would sob; there were no other sounds. 

Voices gradually intruded into the 
strange stillness. An officer came along 
the cart trail with Father Paul. They 
were arguing, and the Englishman spoke 
harshly. Henri was moved with such 
anger that he felt himself shaking. 
Please God, he would some day have 
the chance to put his hands on some 
of these red-coated scoundrels. 

His passion faded as suddenly as it 
had arisen. He remembered that Marie, 
his small pigeon, had fled to safety. 
If she were away from danger, un- 
harmed, he would do no wrong. He 
said it to himself as if he spoke a vow. 

Father Paul came among the pris 
oners. “Our fate lies with God,” he 
said gravely. Henri waited to hear more, 
but Father Paul was praying. 

Two weeks later Henri shivered in 
the unheated barracks at the English 
fort and felt he had been a prisoner 


‘for years. Years ago he and Marie had 


fitted the Indian cellar as a refuge. 
Years ago he had lain sleepless one 
night, listening for. unusual sounds. 
Years before he had seen Marie run- 
ning toward the birches, her stocking 
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cap pulled over her dark hair, wearing 
her jacket and shawl, carrying a basket 
and two linen sheets that had been a 
wedding gift. 

There was much coughing and curs- 
ing to disturb the afternoon. Half the 
hundred men cooped in the barracks 
had a sickness brought on by the chill- 
ing air and lack of blankets. Each day 
the English promised to bring fuel for 
fires; each day they had a new excuse 
for their failure. 

Someone shouted . that carts were 
coming down the marsh ridge. There 
had been such shouts before, leading 
to false hopes, but now the cries con- 
tinued until Henri gave attention. 

The carts creaked nearer. Soon they 
could hear drivers shouting at the oxen. 
A guard unlocked the barracks door. 
“Twenty of you fine fellows come out,” 
he called, “and fetch wood.” 

There was no need of a second bid- 
ding. Even the sick ones wanted to 
help. In no time the carts had been 
unloaded. Then fires blazed in every 
fireplace, the flames being fed by frugal 
hands; it might be long: before another 
supply would come. 

A shower of sparks eddied from the 
throat of the fireplace that heated 
Henri’s part of the barracks. Smoke 
rolled out, then was wafted back. Some 
of the prisoners choked and spat. “Devil 
take that wind,” said one. “A storm is 
coming.” 

“It is the Englishman coming for 
his tool,” chuckled another. 

“Tool!” echoed Henri. ‘““What do you 
mean?” 

“There was a spade in one load of 
wood,” said the man, a dark fellow 
named Daniel. “I carried it in with 
the billets. That man will curse no 
end at his loss.” 

A small excitement began to. stir 
Henri. “Where, now,” he queried, “is 
the spade?” : 

“Beneath my straw,” retorted Daniel. 
“Do you wish to return it to the 
guard?” 

“I would like,” said Henri boldly, 
“to use it in making a hole for free- 
dom.” 


Every face turned toward him. Then, 
slowly, each man looked at his neigh- 
bor. It was Daniel who put the ques- 
tion. 

“Where would you dig?” 

“Back of this barrack,” said Henri. 
“I have observed it well. Twelve feet 
of marsh mud faced with logs, and no 
more.” 

The faces had lightened briefly with 
hope. Now they darkened again. “Have 
you also observed,” inquired a sar- 
castic voice, “that the English sentries 
pace the wall at night?” 

“I am not blind,” returned Henri, 
smothering his anger, “but sentries may 
not walk if there comes a storm such 
as sometimes happens in October.” 

There was muttered comment. Faces 
became heavy with thought. The wind 
had increased until a sighing moan 
dominated, and the barracks began to 
creak as if lifted a little. 

“It could be,” a man said. 

“It makes a pleasant-dream, 
another. 

“Give me the spade,” said Henri 
quietly, “and I will make the attempt.” 

Daniel passed it along without com- 
ment. The others grouped to observe it. 
Some tested the handle. The haft was 
strong, they agreed; the blade seemed 
good metal. 

Another gust of smoke set them to 
coughing. Then the first drops of a 
wind-driven rain began to batter the 
wooden roof. 

When it was black dark the rain was 
descending in sheets. It whipped about 
the fort walls in blinding gusts that 
drove the sentries behind plank cover- 
ings. There were rude sentry boxes with 
roofs of a sort, and there the unfortu- 
nates on duty cowered from the rain, 
their capes pulled high. 

The fire gave Henri warmth, but his 
thinking of Marie fired him with pur- 
pose. Mention of the cold to come made 
him remember the way she would braid 
her hair before the fireplace on winter 
nights. She was a neat-shaped girl with 
stronger shoulders than he had im- 
agined; after a hard day of scrubbing 
and baking she would whistle little 
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Sixty-four Dollar Question 


> A ship was being launched, and the 
young lady who was to christen it 
seemed quite nervous. 

“Do you have any questions, lady,” 
asked the shipyard manager, just be- 
fore the ceremony. 

“Yes,” the girl replied meekly. “I 


was wondering how hard I have to hit the boat to knock it into the 


water.” 


—EDWARD CARROLL 
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tunes as if it were morning. His thought 
of her, hiding in the Indian cellar, 
cold and afraid, never sleeping soundly, 
gave him immense determination. 

Some rags had been stuffed between 
planks alongside his bunk. He had ex- 
plored and found telltale evidence of 
sloppy work by the builders. Spikes 
had been driven so that they missed 
beams entirely. Three had missed in 
this one plank.. He had looked about 
for some implement with which to pry 
the timber. Now, staring at the pile of 
fuel, he saw what he wanted. 

He waited until an officer and ser- 
geant entered to make the final inspec- 
tion of the night. Heads were counted 
quickly, then the officer spoke. 

“Make the best of your fire,” he 
sneered, “and hold the heat in your 
carcasses. It is likely the snow will fly 
before you have more wood.” 

He was cursed dispassionately when 
he had gone. The storm had grown un- 
til rain and wind governed the night. 
The barnlike barracks creaked and rat- 
tled and groaned beneath the buffetings. 
Rain pelted at the roof and walls. 


NRI selected a slim maple billet. 

It was strong and tough. He took 
the rags from the crevice, held the billet 
in place and called for assistance. It 
was given at once. Willing hands used 
another heavier stick as a hammer and 
drove the maple piece like a wedge. A 
spike pulled, giving harsh protest, but 
the noise was lost in the gale. Soon a 
second billet was placed. There were 
greater efforts. More spikes yielded their 
grip. The plank was wrenched loose so 
that one end swung down leaving an 
open vent into which the storm lashed. 

A blanket was hung to keep out the 
rain and to prevent glow from the fire 
showing outside. 

It was Henri who pushed through the 
opening, feet first, and dropped to the 
ground outside. The precious spade was 
handed down to him. In that brief time 
he was soaked with rain, dazed by the 
wind. He groped to the fort wall that 
supported the log palisade and sentry 
boxes, shielded his eyes from the rain 
and looked about him. Not a trace of 
light showed from the gates; not a sol- 
dier moved on the grounds. 

The great earth wall was faced with 
wood. Henri wasted some time before 
he found an upright timber he could 
loosen with a little delving. Then he 
removed another and had a space in 
which to thrust his spade. The packed 
earth gave readily. Soon he had enlarged 
the opening until he was reaching in 
the full length of the spade handle and 
the piled earth about his feet made slip- 
pery footing. 

The rain streanied down in torrents. 
It poured over him so that his hat was 
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We Don't Believe It! 


> Having heard of an old man who 
had attained the age of ninety and 
had never touched strong drink, a 
temperance committee called at his 
home one night to get a sworn state- 


ment to that effect. 
Propping him up in 


bed, 





they 


guided his feeble, trembling hand along the dotted line. 
They were suddenly startled by an ear-shattering disturbance outside 


the house. 


“Good heavens! What’s that?” gasped a committee man. 
“Oh,” whispered the old man, as he sat back exhausted after the 


effort. ‘“That’s Dad. He’s drunk again.” 


—FLORENCE CUSHING 





beaten to soggy limpness. It lingered in 
his beard and enabled him to suck in 
enough for satisfying coolness. 

An hour later the tunnel was so deep 
that he was out of the rain. Then he 
scrambled in through the aperture in 
the barracks wall and another man took 
his place. Henri stood by the fire and 
steam rose from his clothing. 

He had worried about the removal of 
the earth. Now he thought of the slop 
buckets that were used after the bar- 
racks doors were locked for the night. 
Soon a trio of men had squeezed out 
the opening, armed with buckets. 


HEN he was rested Henri could 
not content himself to let others 


take turns with the spade. He was fear- 


ful of a slowing up of progress. Soon he - 


was out once more and had claimed his 
right to work at the inside of the hole. 
Everything was going well. More buck- 
ets were in use, and the earth was being 
dumped clear of the opening. 

The guard changed at midnight. 
Henri and his crew saw lanterns bob- 
bing through the streaming dark, heard 
muffled shouting, but no sentry pursued 
his beat. They knew that new soldiers 
had taken over, crowding into the boxes 
vacated by the shivering men just re- 
lieved. The lanterns vanished. The un- 
lucky sentries were left to their misery. 

Henri worked with fresh eagerness. 
He had dreaded a quick tour by one of 
the officers. The most random use of a 
lantern would reveal their digging. He 
thrust and cut with his spade, using it 
with machinelike precision, rejoicing 
each time he found it necessary to shift 
forward and find a new position for. his 
knees. The men with him had become 
animated They kept guessing the prob- 
able thickness of the wall. 

‘We will never reach the other side,” 
a man swore. “It is as if we have made 
a turning.” 

Henri made no answer. He scooped 
back a great blob of earth, thrust again. 
The spade struck timber so solidly that 
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the shock of contact ran up his arms to 
his-shoulders. He wanted to shout. They 
had reached the far side. 

After that things moved quickly. A 
heavy billet, used as a battering ram, 
soon knocked away the retaining tim- 
ber. Damp air and rain beat into the 
opening. One man tumbled outside. He 
peered back, groping. e 

“Tell the others,” he panted. “We are 
free!” 

The men from the barracks came 
through the tunnel so swiftly that Henri 
had no chance to go back for a blanket. 
Soon he gave up trying. He started off 
and bumped into men who were argu- 
ing about direction. “We will go to the 
deep woods,” they agreed. ““The Indians 
will help us. It is useless to go else- 
where.” 

The deep «woods may be best, thought 
Henri, but I must return to Menoudie. 
No matter what happens to me, there 
I go. The first spit of snow will make 
hunting tracks that may betray me if I 
am followed, but it is a risk I take. So 
he headed toward the creek .where the 
fort boats were kept. 

He found the boats tied to wooden 
mooring posts, and gasped with surprise 
to discover an ax left in one by some 
careless woodsmen. Soon he had slashed 
the mooring ropes and knocked holes 
in the bottoms of the boats that sank 
them at once, reserving the lightest craft 
for himself. Then he rowed away, using 
his oars lustily to overcome chill. 

- In the misty dawn he arrived at the 
Menoudie landing place. There a snarl 
of black ducks, scared from their feed- 
ing, startled him as they rose with a 
sibilant rustle of wings, their long, 
wedge-shaped heads thrust far out. 

He went along the cart trail and saw 
the first sun reflected in pools formed 
in the wheel ruts. Thirst drove him to a 
well left untouched beside blackened 
timbers of a home. He drank from the 
bucket. The stillness of death enveloped 
the place. Slowly he started up the track 
again. It was difficult to understand why 


‘to finding Marie. He revolved the mat- 





he walked so slowly when he was near 


ter in his mind and had the answer. He 
was afraid of finding that she was gone, 

He tramped past scattered stones and 
ashes that had been Joseph’s home. In 
the far field he saw Joseph’s cart and 
the dead horse. Some ravens rose from 
the spot and flew to the woods, uttering 
coarse protest. He remembered he had 
not looked back at his house. Would 
the chimney still stand? He hurried, 
then stopped. 

His shoulders straightened. He re. 
moved his limp hat and spoke aloud. 
“Truly God is good!” His house had not 
been harmed. His stable was intact. 

He started, stared, his mouth agape. 
It could not be true, but it was. A thin 
skein of blue smoke was rising from the 
chimney! 

Henri tried to run. He made awkward 
work of it for the mud was slippery. He 
stumbled and lost his hat, but did not 
stop. He reached the door, unlatched it, 
looked inside. 

“Henri!” 

Marie’s arms were about his neck as 
if she would never release him. Her 
tears and kisses mingled on his cheeks. 

How long they talked he did not 
know. Marie gave him dry clothing and 
made a hot meal for him. 

“The English will not come again,” 
she said for the twentieth time. “They 
do not know this house remains. It can- 
not be seen unless they come the length 
of the settlement. Next year they, may 
be content to let us stay. God is good.” 

He warmed himself at her fire of 
faith, but wonder was still in him that 
their house had been spared. 

“Did you not know?” she cried. “They 
chased poor Joseph halfway to the land- 
ing before they could catch him. Every 
soldier was in the chase. They forgot 
about our house. You see, in his hurry 
at the alarm, Joseph had put his money 
belt on over his jacket!” 

Henri felt so warm and free and com- 
fortable that he could not restrain a 
chuckle. “I hope they treat him well,” 
he said. 


E glanced at Marie as she tended 

the fire. She looked well, but had 
the terror and the long days alone un- 
nerved her? She gave him his answer 
without knowing. Rising from brushing 
away ashes with a hen’s wing, she said, 
“Tell me, my pet, what you did with 
the ham from the cellar?” 

Henri laughed until the tears ran 
down his cheeks. So the ham was her 
concern. She was not changed. His hap- 
piness was a thing of great proportion, 
but it showed only in the way he 
grinned at her, the grin tightening his 
eyes and giving a gentle pull to his 
mouth. 
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I. the Ukraine the Catholic 
Church as such no longer 
exists, and the remnants of 
the faithful lead a life of per- 
secution and official oppres- 


sion 


N September 21, 1945, Most Rev. 
O Josaphat Kocylovsky, Bishop of 
the Ukrainian Catholic Diocese of 
Peremyshl (Przemysl) was arrested by 
the agents of the Polish UB (Urzad 
Bezpieczenstwa), the Polish section of 
the Russian NKVD. Arrested with him 
were his Auxiliary Bishop Gregory - 
Lakota and Very Rev. Ivan Hrynyk. 
They were put in a jail in Rzeszow. 
There they lived under the most in- 
human conditions until their release in 
February, 1946. They were told to sign 
a statement that they were willing to 
go east of the “Curzon Line.” All save 
Bishop Kocylovsky signed. The vener- 
able old churchman refused, saying: 
“Rome placed me in Peremyshl, and 
only Rome can recall me from there.” 

Upon his release, he celebrated a 
Mass in his cathedral in which all 
Catholic Ukrainians left in the city 
participated. On June 26, 1946, he was 
visited by a group of the NKVD and 
UB officers. The Bishop’s residence 
was surrounded by the Polish “citizens’ 
militia” and his offices were searched 
thoroughly. Then he was ordered to 
dress. Again he refused to do so. Then 
the soldiers and policemen started - to 
beat the Bishop with their pistols and 
rifles and forcefully threw him on a 
truck where other priests were already 
under guard. All were taken to the 
Soviet border and turned over to the 
Soviet frontier guards and have been 
unheard of since. His palace and offices 
were raided and searched, and then 
“officially” closed. These facts are con- 
tained in a report dated July 18, 1946, 
which is in possession of this writer. 

Two priests who were taken with 
Bishop Kocylovsky managed to escape 
from the Soviet side. They made de- 
tailed depositions to competent ec- 
clesiastical authorities about the abuses 
and persecution of the Ukrainian Cath- 
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~ The Choreh Behind the fron Curtain 


By WALTER DUSHNYK 


olic Church by the Soviet Government 
and its puppets in Warsaw. 

The trial and condemnation last fall 
of Archbishop Aloysius Stepinatz of 
Zagreb in Yugoslavia to sixteen years 
of hard labor by Tito’s court, have 
shocked and _ bewildered the entire 
Christian world. Yet this is but one of 
many such instances behind the “iron 
curtain.” And the presence at a Mass 
in New York's St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
of the Soviet Delegate to the United 
Nations, Mr. Andrei Vishinsky, and of 
the Soviet Ambassador to the United 
States, Mr. N. Novikov, has hardly suc- 
ceeded in dispersing fears that the 
Soviet attitude toward the Catholic 
Church has not changed for the better. 
Even such Protestant papers as Basler 
Nachrichten (Switzerland) do not hesi- 
tate to state that the trial of Archbishop 
Stepinatz was only a part of a care- 
fully prepared Soviet plan for the 
destruction of the Catholic Church. 
Marshal Tito and his supreme sponsor 
in Moscow evidently feel that the hour 
of their reckoning with the Catholic 
Church has arrived. 

In all Soviet-occupied countries, as 
well as in the Soviet Union itself, a 
powerful and centralized movement is 
under way toward total annihilation 


Bishop Kocylovsky disappeared in June 





of the Catholic Church. In its stead 
the Soviets are forcing upon the people 
a new Soviet Orthodox Church, headed 
by Patriarch Alexei of Moscow. This 
church is nothing but a functional organ 
of the Soviet Foreign Office and as 
such is subservient to the aims and 
tactics of Soviet imperialism. Thus the 
old Soviet cry of “down with capital- 
ism” has been supplemented by an 
equally fervent one. In all countries 
of Eastern and Central Europe, such 
as Poland, the Baltic States, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Rumania, Hungary, and_ the 
Balkans, the battle cry of the Soviet 
Communists is everywhere the same: 
“death to the Catholic Church.” 

On December 23, 1945, on the 350th 
anniversary of the Union of the Ukrain- 
ian Church with Rome, His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII issued an Encyclical 
Orientales Omnes Ecclesias. He em- 
phasized that this anniversary was 
turned into “a day of tribulation and 
distress, of calamity and misery,” for 
the Catholic Ukrainians now under 
Soviet rule “are afflicted with great dis- 
tress because of their fidelity to the 
Apostolic See.” He referred to brutal 
Soviet persecution of the Ukrainian 
Catholic Church in Western Ukraine 
and Carpatho-Ukraine. 

The forceful statement of His Holi- 
ness was followed by that of another 
Church dignitary. Eugene Cardinal Tis- 
serant, Secretary of the Congregation 
for the Oriental Church, rightly charged 
that Soviet policy east of the “Curzon 
Line” was aimed at “destruction of 
Catholicism.” He then recalled that 
thousands of the Ukrainian displaced 
persons in Western Germany refused 
to return home under the Soviets, pre- 
ferring “rather to die than put them- 
selves in the hands of Communist 
power” (The New York Times, March 
2, 1946). While in Rome to receive 
the red hat, Cardinal Spellman vigor- 
ously condemned Communist totalitar- 
ian despotism, calling particular atten- 
tion to persecution of the Ukrainian 
Catholic Church by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. The Ukrainian Catholic episco- 
pate in the United States, Bishops 
Bohachevsky and Senyshyn, issued ol- 
ficial statements on many occasions in 
which they exposed the brutality and 
horrors perpetrated by the Russian 
Government upon the people of West- 
ern Ukraine. 

First to fall victim to the Soviet 
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march for world conquest was the 
Ukrainian Catholic Church in Western 
Ukraine, a territory which was part 
of prewar Poland up to 1939. During 
the first Russian invasion in 1939, the 
Soviet Government showed itself cau- 
tious in dealing with the five million 
Catholic Ukrainians. Stalin was play- 
ing his game of “strategic security” and 
did not know whether his alliance with 
Hitler would be a success or whether 
he might not ultimately come to an 
agreement with the Western “degen- 
erate democracies.” 

In the fall of 1944, the Soviets re- 
occupied Western Ukraine, but it was 
not until Spring 1945, when Von Run- 
stedt’s offensive in the West was defin- 
itely broken, that Stalin recognized the 
was won. The time had come for 
offensive directed toward the 
conquest and communization of Europe. 
No one now within the border of the 
so-called independent Ukrainian Soviet 
Republic may belong to any church 
than the Russian Orthodox 

which was re-established in 
1943. Since that date it has shown com- 
subservience to the Communist 
Party which rules the Soviet Union. 

In April 1945, a new Sobor (synod) 
of the Russian Orthodox Church 
gathered in Moscow and elected as 
its head Patriarch Alexei, a personal 
friend of Stalin. The new Patriarch 
had proven himself a bitter enemy of 
Western civilization and an implacable 
foe of the Vatican. After his election 
an all-out campaign against the Ukrain- 
ian Catholic Church in Western Ukraine 
This Church had lost one of 
its greatest leaders, Metropolitan Andrey 
Sheptytzky, who died a worn-out man 
on November 1, 1944. A stanch and 
courageous prelate, he defended the 
Catholic faithful against all injustices 
of Nazis and Bolsheviks alike. The new 
Metropolitan, Joseph Slipy, was a close 
associate of the late Bishop Sheptytzky. 
He was confronted with the herculean 
task of saving his five million Catholics 
from the vengeance-ridden and uncon- 
scionable hordes that made up the 
NKVD. 

\ vast campaign against the Catholic 
Church in Western Ukraine was rapidly 
organized by the Soviet Government 
with the help of the Orthodox bishops. 
hese functionaries arrived at Lviv ac- 
companied by a great number of Ortho- 
dox “‘priests.”” One of them, ‘‘Macarius,” 
ilias Mykhailo Oksaniuk, is still an 
ictive Party member, and his auxiliary, 

Mykola,” is a former leader of the 
\theist League (Bezbozhniki) in Mos- 
cow. Both carry guns, as do those under 
their jurisdiction. These latter are re- 
ported to be well-trained NKVD men. 

\t the same time, the Catholic Church 
was denounced by the Communist press 
in Kiev, Lviv, and other Ukrainian 
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cities. The Holy Father's 1944 Christ- 
mas allocution on “True or False Democ- 
racy” was strongly denounced, and the 
Pope himself was called an “abettor of 
Fascism.” The late Metropolitan Shep- 
tytzky and his successor Slipy were 
labeled “agents of reactionary Rome.” 
Meanwhile secret service men of the 
NKVD were busy rounding up the 
Ukrainian Catholic priests and “per- 
suading” them to join the Russian 
Orthodox Church. After a long search, 
a committee of three apostate priests, 
Rev. H. Kostelnyk, Rev. A. Pelvetzky, 
and Rev. M. Melnyk, was organized and 
approved by the representative of 
the Soviet Ukrainian Government, P. 
Khotchanko. The Committee’s sole task 
was to “liquidate” the Ukrainian Catho- 
lic Church. 


Andrey Sheptytzky died a worn-out man 


After these prolonged verbal prepara- 
tions and sallies, actual physical attack 
began. An eye-witness report printed in 
the publication For an Independent 
State (No. 9-10), published by the 
Ukrainian Underground, gives a vivid 
description: 

“On April 11, 1945, a special detach- 
ment of NKVD troops surrounded the 
St. George Cathedral in Lviv. After a 
thorough search, according to the best 
methods of the NKVD, the following 
were arrested: Metropolitan Joseph 
Slipy; Bishop N. Budka and Bishop M. 
Charnetzky; the prelates: Rev. V. 
Beley, Rev. S. Sampara, Rector of the 
Theological Seminary, and his admin- 


istrator, Rev. J. Trush; Rev. R. Bilyk, 


director of a Catholic School, and Rev. 
J. Hodunka, who after brutal torture, 
died in prison a few. days after his 
arrest. All professors of the Theological 
Seminary were herded to a meeting 
organized by the NKVD and informed 
that the Ukrainian Catholic Church 
has ceased to exist, that its Metropolitan 


was arrested, and that St. George Ca- 
thedral would be taken over by the 
Orthodox Bishop appointed by the 
Soviet authorities.” 

This all occurred ironic: lly enough on 
the eve of the San Francisco ’ Con- 
ference, wherein the Soviet Union and 
Ukraine were welcomed as good and 
sincere partners of a hard-won peace 
based on freedom and justice for men 
of all races and creeds. 

After the liquidation of the entire 
Hierarchy of Western Ukraine, raids 
went on throughout the country. In 
Stanislav, the NKVD arrested Bishop 
Gregory Khomyshyn and his Auxiliary 
Bishop Lateshevsky, Titular of Adada. 
The former, an old man of seventy- 
eight, died in a train on his way to 
prison in Kiev. 

After this veritable pogrom of the 
Gatholic Church in Western Ukraine, 
the Soviet secret police became masters 
of the terrorized population. About five 
hundred Ukrainian Catholic _ priests 
gathered in Lyiv to protest the inhuman 
and brutal persecution of their Church. 
Many of them were arrested and killed 
without benefit of fair trial or recourse 
to justice. A month later, in an undated 
document, Patriarch Alexei of Moscow, 
“invited” the Ukrainian Catholics to 
apostatize. In it he once again bitterly 
attacked the Pope: 

“Where is the Vatican leading you 
at this present time, by the Pope's ad- 
dresses at Christmas and at the New 
Year? To complicity with the abettors 
of Fascism and to mercy toward Hitler, 
the greatest scoundrel the world has 
ever seen... .” The Patriarch further 
added: “Break, tear the bonds which 
bind you to the Vatican; by its habitual 
ways it is leading you into darkness 
and into spiritual ruin; at this time 
it wishes to make you turn back on the 
whole ,world, in arming you against 
freedom-loving man.” 

Patriarch Alexei’s organ, the Journal 
of the Moscow Patriarchate, subsequent- 
ly printed several violent articles de- 
nouncing the Vatican and the Catholic 
Church. 

The secret police continued to raid 
towns and villages of Western Ukraine. 
The Ukrainian Catholic Church was 
left to the mercy of the NKVD. Only 
a few priests, under compulsion, ac- 
cepted the Orthodox Church. Again on 
July 5, 1945, a group of Ukrainian 
Catholic priests, numbering over three 
hundred, sent a joint petition to Foreign 
Minister Vyacheslav M. Molotov, de: 
manding the release of their Metro- 
politan, three Bishops, and a_ great 
number of their priests. They pointed 
out that freedom of religion is guar- 
anteed by the Soviet constitution itsell. 
Stressing their loyalty to Ukraine and 
the Soviet Union, they declared that 
they wanted to devote themselves ex- 
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clusively to the care of the faithful. 
This document will live as an example 
of the spiritual greatness of free men. 

As in the previous case, all the 
signatories were arrested and accused 
of a “crime against the state.” The 
persecution of the Ukrainian Catholics 
began en masse. Clergy and laity were 
killed by the hundreds, countless were 
beaten, thousands were forced into 
slave camps in Asia, Turkestan, and 
Siberia. Still other thousands fled to 
Central and Western Europe to join 
hundreds of thousands of other Uk- 
rainian DP’s in the Allied zones of 
occupied Germany. 

We may recall that Cardinal Tis- 
serant accused the Russians before a 
New York Times correspondent, March 
1, 1946, of brutal destruction of the 
Ukrainian Catholic Church. He as- 
serted that a great number of Com- 
munist agents had been dispatched to 
the villages of Western Ukraine to force 
the Ukrainian population to accept 
Orthodoxy. 

By the end of 1945 the Ukrainian 
Catholic Church ceased to exist as 
an independent organization. Finally, 
on March 8, 1946, according to the 
Tass dispatch from Moscow, a “synod” 
of 216 Ukrainian priests gathered in 
Lviv and “incorporated” the Ukrainian 
Catholic Church into the new Soviet 
Orthodox Church. There was no one 
left to protest. All recusants, according 
to Comrade Khotchanko’s instructions, 
were removed, exiled, or killed. 

Reports issuing from Ukraine in- 
dicate that the majority of the 216 
“priests” were Russian NKVD men dis- 
guised as Catholic priests. The Holy See 
and the Ukrainian Catholic Bishops in 
the United States and Canada declared 
this “synod” illegal and its decisions 
invalid. A few apostate priests were 
promptly excommunicated by the Pope. 

It is important to emphasize the 
character of Soviet tactics in breaking 
up the Ukrainian Catholic Church. 
They simply arrested all the members 
of the Ukrainian Catholic Hierarchy 
and a great number of priests. Then 
they imposed their own Orthodoxy 


CANDLEMAS 
By Mohn D. Boyd, S. 3 


Beewise we gather our wax all year 
From bramble sorrow and thistle tear, 


Briar sadness and spine of pain: 
Bitter flowers that bloom again! 


But deadest winter brings a day 
When thorns have lovelier bloom than May; 


When candles are fashioned and lit by One 
Who fashioned her wax to be lit by the Sun, 


Then watched her Candle burn: the price 
Of sin-consuming sacrifice. 


Today she sha’es the Flame anew 
To make us priest-and-victim too. 


And Mary-mothered flames and Flame 
Live their sacrificial Name. 


Yet the same Patriarch Alexei issued 
a warning to those Russian Orthodox 
Bishops in France and other European 
countries, who refused to recognize his 
authority. In the New York Novoye 
Russkoye Slovo, October 12, 1946, the 
Patriarch’s letter read: 

“In view of some information we 
have received about the intention of 
Archbishop Vladimir (Nice, France) 
and his associates to convoke a synod 
during October of this year, we give 
warning that if such synod will be as- 
sembled without our blessing and with- 
out our Exarch, and furthermore, if 
members of the clergy loyal to the 
Patriarchal Throne of Moscow will not 
be admitted, then such a synod will 
obviously be unlawful and its decisions 
invalid and not binding.” 

It is, of course, Patriarch Alexei’s 
prerogative to direct the Russian Ortho- 
dox bishops as he chooses, but the 
participation in the brutal destruc- 
tion of the Ukrainian Catholic Church 
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> He had reached the age of one hun- 
dred and was being interviewed by a 


newspaper reporter. 
“And what,” asked the interviewer, 
“do you think of the modern girl?” 
“Gosh,” replied the centenarian. “I 
gave up thinking about girls ten years 


ago.” 
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in Western Ukraine will always be a 
black mark on his church. 

According to Osservatore Romano of 
October 15, 1946, the Soviet Govern- 
ment has already prepared a trial of 
Metropolitan Slipy and his three suf- 
fragans, namely Bishops Charnetzky, 
Budka, and Lateshevsky. They are ac- 
cused of “treason and collaboration” 
with the Germans, and furthermore, 
they had supposedly pleaded “guilty.” 
The Vatican paper adds that the head 
of the judicial system in Ukraine is 
evidently a Russian, because “a real 
Ukrainian would never sign such an 
accusation against the Greek-Catholic 
Bishops of Western Ukraine.” 

The Ukrainian Catholic Church as 
such no longer exists within Soviet 
borders. All Catholic priests not yet 
apprehended are in hiding and cele- 
brate Masses for the people during 
the nighttime at great risk to them- 
selves. The population, with the in- 
evitable exceptions, does not recognize 
the imposed Soviet Orthodoxy. In most 
towns and villages, the church build- 
ings have been razed completely. This 
was confirmed to this writer by a 
foreign official who was in the Soviet 
Ukraine last August. 

The Catholic Church remains under 
continuous attacks by the Soviet Govern- 
ment or its subservient agencies, like 
the new Orthodox Church or the “re- 
born” Comintern. The tragic story of 
the Ukrainian Catholics in Western 
Ukraine is a clear portent of what 
would become of our cherished civiliza- 
tion should the forces of darkness suc- 
ceed in world conquest for Communism. 
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SPEAKING OF CARDINALS 

By Thomas B. Morgan, 259 pages. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.00 
When the Papal Sec- 
retary of State lifted 
the veil from the face 
of the dead Pope 
Benedict XV to make 
the official pronounce- 
ment: “The Pope is 
truly dead,” a civilian 
arose from the prie- 
dieu at the foot of the 


T. B. Morgan 
bed in the Papal chamber and kissed 
the slippered foot, the hand, and the 
not-yet-cold cheek of the saintly Pontiff 


of World War I 
1922. 

That civilian was Thomas B. Morgan, 
who has written this book of wholly in- 
teresting, sometimes fascinating facts 
concerning the princes of the Catholic 
Church, and who gives us some circum- 
stances, many heretofore undisclosed, on 
how and why they attained their rank. 

Morgan should know. His knowledge 
of the Vatican and its workings, gath- 
ered through twenty-seven years as a 
reporter in Rome, cannot be rivaled by 
that of any other American. His book, 
written in words any reader can under- 
stand, gives many cozy glimpses into the 
private lives, the testy disagreements, 
and the color and pageantry that go to 
make up the Sacred College of Cardi- 
nals. When you finish the book you will 
agree Morgan knows his Rome and 
some of its most colorful cardinals. It is 
a pity he doesn’t know his America and 
its cardinals as well. 

If the chapters on the American car- 
dinals are flat and oversimplified, surely 
Morgan’s stories about the Italian pre- 
lates are not. Here is thrilling reading. 
In these swift-moving stories you meet 
the aged Vannutelli, who at ninety 
started to write an “exclusive” life of 
Pope Pius XI for an American news syn- 
dicate with disastrous results; Laurenti, 
the meek “Piccolo,” who refused to be 
Pope; Ratti, who became Pope because 
Laurenti declined, and who succeeded 
Benedict XV after that Pontiff had fore- 
told the exact day of his death; Merry 
del Val, who used to shoot holes in pen- 
nies at twenty-five paces and was the 
idol of the seminarians; Gasparri, the 
sheeptender, who became one of the 
smartest of all secretaries of state for the 
Vatican. 

This reviewer could recommend Mor- 
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gan’s book unreservedly but for this 
one statement: “The Papacy,” he writes 
on page 51, “was not friendly with 
Fascism, then.” 

Just like that. Nothing more, nothing 
less. But that “then” has a fearful im- 
port. Morgan makes no attempt to ex- 
plain further, unless it is the little story 
of del Val’s visit to Assisi and his de- 
cision to meet the Fascist Minister of 
Education rather than be guilty of a 
diplomatic breach of etiquette. Maybe 
Morgan knows when the Papacy was 
friendly with Fascism. A lot of us would 
like to know. A lot of anti-Catholics 
would like to know, too. It might give 
them ammunition in their attacks 
against the Church. Surely Pope Pius 
XII never contradicts himself in all his 
attacks on the Fascist order which be- 
came an excrescence on civilization. 
Surely Cardinal Spellman would be less 
severe in his attacks on Communism if 
he knew the Vatican had been “friend- 
ly with Fascism.” 

Morgan doesn’t explain. | wish he 
would. Maybe he’s saving the story of 
the friendship of Mussolini and Hitler 
with the Vatican for another volume. 
If it is published, I hope I get a chance 
to review that one. 

EDWARD A. MAHAR 


BALZAC 
By Stefan Zweig. 404 peges. Viking 
Press $3.75 


It is very difficult ade- 
quately to evaluate 
the frenetic character 
of Honoré de Balzac, 
the Titan of French 
literature, for his life 
and work reveal a 
whirligig of activity 
that is staggering to 
the critic. Under the Stefan Zweig 
impulse of a frenzied—perhaps patho- 
logical—drive, he slaved from six to 
twelve hours a day for twenty years 
and turned out some seventy-four novels 
with over two thousand characters—all 
embraced under the pretentious title of 
La Comédie Humaine. This is exclusive 
of plays, trivia, and other smaller pieces. 

Balzac has been called “the greatest 
novelist of all time” but only a warped 
judgment can condone the earthiness 
of the man in his life and writings. His 
greatness is .severely tempered by his 
moral grossness and his inability to 
understand or to portray “la délicatesse 








et la finesse.” Yet Balzac was a literary 
genius. He is essentially the romanticist 
who, according to Irving Babbitt, throws 
aside all restraint and seeks refuge m 
an ivory tower of romantic reverie. 
Hence the alarming aberrations of this 
genius who shuttled between strict se- 
clusion in his Carthusian work-garb 
and his shameless philandering. 

This is the flaw in Zweig’s otherwise 
commendable effort: he glosses over the 
yeasty side of Balzac’s character. It is 
sheer amoralism to varnish  Balzac’s 
adulteries, to condone his deceptions of 
Zulma Carraud and Madame de Berny 
while he is having an affair with 
Madame de Hanska and then to call 
this “the contact of two pure spirits.” 

BONIFACE BUCKLEY, C.P. 


THE STRANGE ALLIANCE 

By John R. Deane. 344 pages. 

Viking Press. $3.75 
The conclusion which 
General Deane reaches 
at the end of The 
Strange Alliance is 
that we can get along 
with Russia. But an 
analysis of his prem- 
ises forces the reader 
to conclude that what 
the author really John R. Deane 
means is that we must get along with 
the Russians if we are to avoid another 
war. 

John R. Deane was a Major General 
in the United States Army during the 
war, and for its two most important 
years he was head of the United States 
Military Mission to the U. S S. R. The 
Strange Alliance is the story of his 
experiences during those two years. 
The book combines lucidity with charm, 
two qualities not exactly expected in a 
book on military and political aspects 
of an American alliance, especially 
when the alliance was with the Soviet 
Union. 

Everybody knows that dealing with 
Soviet officialdom can take years from 
a man’s life, making him look haggard 
and gray after only a short period of 
negotiation. But the picture of Soviet 
suspicion, stubbornness, and discourtesy 
drawn in The Strange Alliance is noth- 
ing short of amazing. To mention just 
one of the many projects that General 
Deane was called upon to engineer, 
that of Russian bases for use in shuttle- 
bombing between Italy and the Soviet 
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Union, he concludes by stating that “in 
the end we were literally forced out of 
Russia by restrictions which had be- 
come unbearable.” The Soviet attitude 
toward lend-lease would cause one to 
suppose that the Soviet clique felt it 
was doing the United States an un: 
recedented favor in accepting the 
16,529,791 tons of supplies that 2660 
of our ships carried to Russia during 
the war. 

In two separate chapters, General 
Deane makes an excellent distinction be- 
tween “the Soviet leaders” and “the 
Russian people.” He says that “we have 
the moral and physical power to stop 
the Soviet leaders cold, and we should 
not hesitate to use it.” The Soviet 
regime has shown that force is the only 
thing they understand or respect. 

BERTRAND WEAVER, C.P. 


THE SOVIET IMPACT ON THE 
WESTERN WORLD 

By Edward Hallett Carr. 113 pages. 

The Macmillan Company. $1.75 
Western democracy, as 
seen by Professor 
Carr, is losing faith in 
its own ideals and its 
own principles. This 
is partly because it 
never seriously pur- 
sued all its principles 
to their logical conclu- 
sions; political democ- 
racy has never guaranteed social or eco- 
nomic democracy; freedom to express 
your opinion has often meant only free- 
dom to express it where it couldn’t get a 
wide enough hearing to be effective; and 
freedom to choose or refuse a job meant 
merely freedom to starve if you didn’t 
like the job being offered to you. Nine- 
teenth-century optimism about the bene- 
ficial social effects of laissez faire ideol- 
ogy ended with disillusionment; and the 
twentieth century revealed a Western so- 
ciety set in a decaying framework of 
individualism. To this individualism 
came a new challenge from the East, 
which, rightly or wrongly, calls itself 
Soviet democracy. This challenge has 
further weakened the Western world’s 
faith in itself. 

Mr. Carr has no intention of analyz- 
ing the merits or demerits of Sovietism; 
he is concerned only with its impact on 
the Western world—politically, econom- 
ically, socially, and ideologically. Un- 
consciously, however, he seems to assume 
that the Soviet experiment is in practice 
all that it is meant to be in theory. With 
this idealized concept of the Soviet’s 
bumping up against a Western society 
already reeling from its own weaknesses, 
the impact, at least on paper, can be 
made to look either threateningly de. 
structive or challengingly helpful; in 
other words, it will either complete the 
knockdown of a sagging way of life or 
it will bring Western democracy face to 
face with its own shortcomings and call 
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forth a new spurt of emergency vigor. 
In the actual order of things this 
emergency vigor is being manifested by 
increased planning for national effici- 
ency and social justice, together with 
an improved social consciousness. So Mr. 
Carr would no doubt conclude that, to 
date, the impact has been salutary. 
This book is a valuable commentary 
on the trend of political thinking in 
our day, but lest the reader be lulled 
into accepting too rosy a picture of the 
Soviet scheme, it should be read in 
conjunction with a book like Kravchen- 
ko’s I Chose Freedom. 
AUGUSTINE P. HENNESSY, C.P. 


CALL FOR FORTY THOUSAND 
By John J. Considine: 319 pages. 
Longmans, Green & Company. $3.00 

Father Considine’s de- 
tailed account of the 
journey which he 
made as_ Extraordi- 
nary Visitor to the 
Maryknoll Missions of 
Latin America _pro- 
vides a welcome coun- 
terweight to that 
omniscient,inside- J- Considine 
Gunther type of exposé to which the 
reading public has. in recent years be- 
come unhappily conditioned. Deliber- 
ately avoiding any purely political treat- 
ment, the. author deals instead with the 
fundamental questions of religion, cul- 
ture, and economic structure, which 
underlie all changes in regime. The 
book will serve as a revelation to those 
who have come to think of Latin Amer- 
ica in terms of a bloc of thoroughly 
Catholic nations and are puzzled that 
Communism should have made such in- 
roads among Catholic peoples. Call for 
Forty Thousand makes clear that the 
terrible dearth of priests is ultimately 
responsible for most of Latin America’s 
ills, economic as well as spiritual. With- 
out the ministrations of a teaching and 
sanctifying Church, little: progress or re- 
sistance to subversive doctrine can be 
hoped for. 

Father Considine pleads eloquently 
throughout for the conversion or re- 
ligious reawakening of the millions of 
people in the twenty republics to the 
south who have had little opportunity 
to be Catholic other than in name. Only 
through an influx of missionary laborers 
who will “prime the pump” of voca- 
tions, social action, and every other 
phase of Catholic life can this be ac- 
complished. There are heart-rending de- 
scriptions of deserted and _ill-kept 
churches; of areas like that diocese in 
Ecuador which has three priests; of 
twenty padres trying to care for 750,000 
souls, and wondering what it must have 
been like when people were accustomed 
to receive the Holy Eucharist instead of 
lighting candles. 

Occasionally there is haste in the tell- 
ing of this story, no doubt because there 








is so much to tell. All of the important 
problems are faced squarely, with the 
notable exception of anticlericalism. 
The book will be of especial interest to 
Catholics from an apostolic point of 
view and, because of its vivid social 
awareness, to all who attempt to find 
meaning in current affairs. 
GERARD S. SLOYAN 


LIFE OF ST. CAMILLUS 

By C. C. Martindale, S.J. 181 pages. 

Sheed & Ward. 2.50 
When Camillus De Lellis founded the 
Ministers of the Sick in 1591, his Order's 
habit was black with a tawny-colored 
cross on the right breast to suggest the 
the wood of the Cross. Gradually the 
cross came to be an unmistakable red, 
and it was this cross that first went 
among the victims of plague and catas- 
trophe in sixteenth century Italy. It was 
this same red cross that Dunant, the in- 
ternational Red Cross founder, saw on 
the Solferino battlefield in 1859 but 
never mentioned in his Memories. Di- 
vested of its religious meaning, the sym- 
bol today represents merely a humani- 
tarianism upon which most peoples, 
even non-Christian, can agree. But to 
the Camillans it always has been the 
sign of the Crucified for Whom St. 
Camillus performed all his work with 
overwhelming love at a time when 
plagues annihilated cities, and nursing 
was a sentence meted out to criminals. 

In a charmingly informal manner, 
Father Martindale, the eminent English 
Jesuit, starts his story of this giant 
among saints—he was over six-and-a-half 
feet tall—at his birthplace in Abruzzo, 
Italy, in 1550. He follows Camillus’ 
career as a hired soldier, incorrigible 
gambler, priest, and founder of an order 
for the specific care of the sick, through 
the rich tapestry of an age so tightly 
woven with family names remembered 
for sanctity, infamy, or both—Gonzaga, 
Caracciolo, Medici, Borghese, Borgia— 
that it is remarkable how he finds his 
way through it all with such ease. 

ELDA TANASSO 


NATIONALISM AND INTERNA- 
TIONALISM 

By Don Luigi Sturzo. 308 pages. Roy 

Publishers. $3.50 
This book is required 
reading for the intel- 
ligent person, Catho- 
lic or non-Catholic, 
who wishes to under- 
stand the forces of 
nationalism and _in- 
ternationalism that en- 
ter into every phase 
of the life of each one 
of us today. As the author explains, 
“Nationalism and internationalism are 
today the two poles around which poli- 
tics has its evolutions and involutions. 
All other human interests, institutions, 
social trends, even cultural and religious 
life, are affected by the influx of na- 
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tionalist or internationalist policies.” 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find 
in this book a penetrating analysis, not 
only of the origin and meaning of “na- 
tionalism,” modern theories of a nation, 
and present types of nationalism (Brit- 
ish, American, French, etc.), but also 
nationalism in its relation to war and 
to totalitarianism; likewise an appraisal 
of internationalism in its various as- 
pects, according to its fundamentals, its 
organization into the League of Nations 
and the United Nations; finally a dis- 
cussion of such timely kindred subjects 
as the Roman Question before and after 
Fascism, Christian Democracy, the in- 
terrelations of the state, unions, and 
labor 
modern wars, empires, and imperialisms. 

Like all original thinking and crea- 
tive writing, this book will not make 
the headlines nor, perhaps, will it get 
sympathetic reviews in the journalistic 
press (though, afterward, when really 
responsible and capable reviewers ap- 
praise its value in the learned and au- 
thoritative periodicals, it will be placed 
in the top rank, as have been all of 
Don Sturzo’s works). Two classes of mis- 
informed and superficial thinkers will 
be hostile to it: those anti-Catholics who 
insist on identifying the Papacy with 
Fascism and who maintain that the 
Catholic Church and democracy are in- 
compatible; those misguided Catholics 
who, at heart, are opposed to the meth- 
od of liberty, and imagine, erroneously, 
that the monster of Communism can be 
fought with the wholly antiquated and 
unrealistic (for modern times) method 
of authoritarian government. 

Don Sturzo’s analysis of the ills that 
infect the modern world, his suggestions 
for the way to health, remind us of the 
diagnosis of a skilled physician and the 
remedy that he would suggest. That is 
why this book is perhaps one of the 
most important of recent publications. 
it will be sad, indeed, if its readers are 
limited to Catholics. 

ANGELINE H. LOGRASSO 


GAILHAC OF BEZIERS 
By Helene Magaret. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

The courage, resource- 

fulness, and individu- 

ality of the men of 
southern France are 
exemplified in litera- 
ture in D’Artagnan 
and Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac. But in real life 
an equally gallant gen- 

tleman of the Midi, 

who combined these noble traits of his 

race with the most exquisite sanctity, 
was Father Jean Gailhac of Beziers. 
Shortly after his ordination in 1826, 

Father Gailhac requested to be trans- 

ferred from a promising teaching posi- 

tion in the Seminary at Montpellier 
to the obscurity of a chaplain’s post 
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262 pages. 
$3.50 


Helene Magaret 


(what could be more timely?), 





in the local hospital for the poor. He 
combined with his duties thére the 
founding of a shelter for penitent 
women, paid for out of his own small 
salary. A storm of criticism for the 
young priest engaged in such a work 
threatened to obliterate it. Through- 
out his life misunderstanding and un- 
just suspicions pursued him. Once he 
was even accused of having poisoned 
two nuns in his institution. But neither 
the calumnies of the world, the objec- 
tions of his own mother, nor the jealousy 
of fellow priests could conquer the gal- 
lant fighter for God. He persisted and 
his work prospered. The Religious of 
the Sacred Heart of Mary to which he 
gave its constitution and something of 
his own spirit was to spread its influence 
from Beziers to Ireland, Portugal, and 
finally to the United States, where Mary- 
mount on the Hudson is its principal 
house. MARY BURKE HOWE 


WHEN THE GOING WAS GOOD 
314 pages. Lit- 
$3.00 


By Evelyn Waugh. 
tle, Brown & Co. 
The author of Brides- 
head Revisited and 
Edmund Campion has 
selected material from 
four travel books pub- 





lished early in_ his 
career and grouped 
them in one aptly 
titled volume.  Fol- 


lowers of Waugh will Evelyn Waugh 
find this latest addition to his works 
fascinating and penetrating. Those who 
“discovered” the English novelist with 
the publication of Brideshead may mis- 
takenly rate this account of journeyings 
through the Mediterranean _ sector, 
Africa, and South America merely 
tepid and rambling. 

The original volumes—Bachelor 
Abroad, They Were Still Dancing, 
Ninety-two Days, and Waugh in Abys- 
sinia—were written between 1929 and 
1935 when the young author was achiev- 
ing his first success. Much of the factual 
material herein has served as_back- 
ground for the Waugh novels written 
after his return to England; many of the 
characters—the pious, the dissolute, the 
eccentric, the shady—have popped up in 
his later writings 

Craftsman without peer, Waugh’s 
penetrating analyses and trenchant ob- 
servations of the decadent decades after 
World War I are rich in satire, beauti- 
ful prose, and biting humor. Merciless 
in his dissection of the so-called smart 
set in every corner of the globe, he is 
also appreciatively aware of the beauty 
to be found in the world-saving sacri- 
fices of others. 

Waugh’s great talent for fiction has 
won him a host of admirers and follow- 
ers on both sides of the Atlantic; this 
digest of his best non-fiction should add 
many new converts to the list. 

JERRY COTTER 





AUSTRIAN REQUIEM 
By Kurt von Schuschnigg. 322 pages, 
$3.50 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
It is exactly a year 
ago this month that 
the first article written 
by the former Aus- 
trian Chancellor since 
his liberation by 
American forces on 
May 4, 1945, was sent 
to and published by Kurt von 
Tue Sicn. It was Schuschnigg 
called Democracy: Hope of the World. 
It was an important article, especially 
important as a background for under- 
standing this book, especially important 
for those who will read the book and 
still call Schuschnigg a Clerical-Fascist, 
for those who cannot distinguish be- 
tween authoritarianism and totalitarian- 
ism. For though no one has ever ‘called 
Schuschnigg an evil man, all too many 
in England and America have looked on 
him as a sadly misguided man who led 
Austria to its doom. 

That Austria was doomed is the 
theme of this book. How it was doomed 
is what the book ‘is about, that and the 
personal record of seven years in Nazi 
prisons. In 1919 Austria was made in- 
dependent with no means of preserving 
independence, a small state befriended 
by Italy, coveted by Germany, torn by 
internal discord. After Dollfuss’ assassi- 
nation in 1934, Schuschnigg became 
Chancellor. His one aim was to preserve 
independence, to observe international 
commitments, to avoid Anschluss. He 
failed. 

Schuschnigg’s political testament is as 
important and more reliable than Cia- 
no’s Diaries, as astute in observation 
and more calm than Welles’s Time for 
Decision. It is another valuable docu- 
ment of those days when governments 
talked so much of peace and marched 
relentlessly into the jaws of World 
War II. 





DAVID BULMAN, C.P. 


COMPLACENT DICTATOR 

By Sir Samuel Hoare. 343 pages. | 

Alfred A. Knopf. $3.50 
The adjective used most consistently in 
these pages to describe General Franco 
is “complacent.” In rechristening the 
American edition of Ambassador on 
Special Mission, the publishers were 
scarcely hard put for a new, title. It was 
this element of complacency in Franco 
that seems to have nettled Sir Samuel 
most, as when he writes and unconsci- 
ously betrays his own demeanor, ‘When 
the Caudillo spoke, it was once again 
in the still, small voice of a family doc- 
tor who wished to reassure an excited 
patient.” Sir Samuel was the “patient.” 

Sir Samuel (now Lord Templewood) 
went to Spain in England’s dismal days 
of 1940. His main purpose was to keep 
Spain neutral, and he seems to take 
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complete credit for singlehanded 
achievement of this objective. It seems 
scarcely to have entered his mind that 
this was Franco’s aim too. Certainly he 
seems never to have grasped what our 
own Ambassador, Dr. Carlton J. H. 
Hayes, so clearly saw—that Franco ap- 
peased the Axis with words, not deeds. 
Sir Samuel made the unfortunate mis- 
take of messing with internal affairs and 
encouraging a restoration of the Mon- 
archy. Being himself a partisan, he lacks 
the objectivity and discernment so evi- 
dent in Hayes’ Wartime Mission to 
Spain. It became incomprehensible that 
he should have made a public record 
of so many of his ineptitudes as an am- 
bassador, especially at this late date 
when hindsight might have lent at least 
the wisdom of suppression of such pass- 
ages as that conversation with Count 
Jordana in which Jordana foretold in 
February 1943 the present political state 
of Europe. To which Sir Samuel replied 
in effect, “Nonsense, Britain, not Rus- 
sia, will be dominant on the Continent.” 
A strongly partisan book, whose at- 
mosphere is pervaded with evident dis- 
like and sometimes open hostility. Yet 
in its way it has value, for recounted 
in its pages are facts that constitute the 
best refutation of its sad misinterpre- 
tations. 
MARION DUDLEY ATHERTON 


SHORT NOTICES 


JACENTA. By Humberto S. Medeiros and 
William F. Hill. 192 pages. Catholic Book 
Publishing Co. $2.00. Jacinta Marto, seven 
years old, was the youngest of the three 
children to whom Our Lady appeared at 
Fatima. She died before she made her first 
Holy Communion but her short life was one 
long prayer for the conversion of sinners, 
once she had received the wishes of Our 
Lady. Here we have the story of the ap- 
paritions together with an inspiring ac- 
count of the words and deeds of this little 
girl who, as Monsignor Sheen writes in his 
preface, “reveals to our world which trusts 
in power that though heaven’s gates are 
resistant to the smiting of mighty hands, 
they nevertheless swing open to the gentle 
touch of a child.” 


THE MYSTIC SOUL OF SPAIN. By 
David Rubio, O.S.A. 94 pages. Cosmopolitan 
Science & Art Service Co. ‘$1.50. Spain is a 
“puzzle” to most American and English jour- 
nalists. Their failure to understand her 
spirit stems from their inability to appre- 
ciate her national mysticism. At the core of 
the Spanish soul lies an ambition for im- 
mortality; no other people, as a nation, is 
so penetrated with an asceticism which re- 
sists the inroads of materialism and seculari- 
zation. Such is Father Rubio’s thesis. Natu- 
rally he dismisses Ganivet’s contention that 
stoicism learned from Seneca animates the 
whole culture of Spain. Whether one looks 
at her struggles against Islam, her -coloniza- 
tion enterprises, her rejection of the un- 
Wholesome aspects of the Renaissance, or 
her rich output of literary masterpieces, al- 
Ways one finds a mysticism “seeing that the 
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days of man are short; that the things of 
this world are empty and deceitful; that all 
die and perish like water poured on the 
ground.” (St. John of the Cross.) 


INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY. By 
Raymond W. Murray, C.S.C. 990 pages. F. S. 
Crofts & Co. $6.00. Once in a while you 
come across a rare textbook so absorbing 
that it will keep you reading far into the 
night. This is that kind of a textbook. The 
first edition, a favorite among students for 
eleven years, is here rewritten, brought up 
to date, enriched with references to the lat- 
est dissertations and pertinent magazine ar- 
ticles, and brightened up with some very 
sprightly literary passages. Father Murray's 
study guide is also stimulating and should 
induce students to inaugurate personal re- 
search on some of the problems for discus- 
sion. The contents are more than adequate 
for a course in introductory sociology, and 
the work is introduced with an excellent 
statement of the Catholic viewpoint in so- 
ciology. 


FOR ALL TO LIVE BY. By Leo C. Sterck. 
234 pages. The Bruce Publishing Co. $2.75. 
The art of living well must be learned by 
men and women of every generation; so the 
perfect Model must necessarily belong to 
every age. Christ's life is the pattern “for 
all to live by,” and even the complexity of 
twentieth-century living can be met and 
handled adroitly under the tutelage of His 
all-embracing example. Father Sterck writes 
about Christ with a vividness that captivates 
and he uses a technique which makes his 
meditations stick in your memory. Each 
chapter is divided into three parts: a graphic 
scriptural setting; a close-up of Christ and 
His reactions to that setting; and an appli- 
cation to some problem or situation encoun- 
tered in modern living. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Ronald 
Knox. 502 pages. Sheed and Ward. $5.00. 
It is not often that one finds so much ex- 
cellence of workmanship in a single book. 
God’s own message to mankind will, of 
course, always be the most important piece 
of literature on earth. Father Knox’s beau- 
tiful and expressive translation puts new 
life into passages which may not have been 
so clear to us. Reproductions of fifteenth- 
century woodcuts adorn each chapter head- 
ing. And thirty colorful illustrations de- 
picting scenes from the lives of Jesus and 
Mary are inserted at appropriate places 
throughout the text. These illustrations, se- 
lected from art galleries of United States 
and England, represent familiar master- 
pieces by such artists as Fra Angelico, Gi- 
otto, Raphael, Van Eyck, Jerome Bosch, 
and others. 


REVIEWERS 

BONIFACE BUCKLEY, C.P., M.A., is Profes- 
sor of English Literature at Holy Cross 
Seminary, Dunkirk, N.Y. 

Mary Burke Howe, M.A., literary critic, 
is a member of the Literary Committee of 
the International Federation of Catholic 
Alumnae. 

ANGELINE H. LocGrasso, Pu.D., is head of 
the Department of Italian at Bryn Mawr 
College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Epwarp A. MAHAR is Assistant City Editor 
of the New York Journal-American. 

Rev. GERARD SLOYAN, student of current 
social problems, is writing a doctoral dis- 
sertation at the Catholic University. 








SISTERS 
OF MARYKNOLL 


by 
Sister Mary de Paul Cogan 


NASHUA 
: 


A true story of the missionary work 
of 240 Sisters who persevered in the 
Pacific throughout the war years. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES + $2.50 
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BIG MEN 
OF THE 


LITTLE NAVY 


Paschal — O.F.M. 





The story of what the Amphib- 
ious Forces actually did, and 
what they went through to do it, 
told with lively sympathy and 
understanding by a Franciscan 
chaplain. A tribute to, and mem- 
oir of, the men of the Eighth 
Fleet and the Eighth Amphibious 
Force in the Mediterranean, the 
book is alive with happy char- 
acterizations and meaningful epi- 
sodes. Twenty-five photographs, 
with a glossary of the Invasion 
Armada, and a map. 144 pp., 
$2.00; paperbound, $1.50. 


Dept. 4-863 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 


Paterson 3, New Jersey 
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Canon Law 


By Archbishop Amleto Cicognani 


Translated by Rev. Joseph M. O'Hara and 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis Brenman 


This, the most comprehensive introduction 
to Canon Law we have in English, is once 
more available. ; 

In the first part Archbishop Cicognani dis- 
cusses methods, the fundamental concepts of 
law in general and of Canon Law, and the 
sources of law. In the second he unfolds the 
romance of Canon Law, the history of its col- 
lection and of the science itself. The com- 
mentary on Book One rounds out the intro- 
duction. 


$5.00 


History of Philosophy 
Volume 1: Greece and Rome 


By Frederick Copleston, S.J. 


A new work designed to be a standard his- 
torical textbook for all Christian students of 
philosophy. ; 

Father Copleston writes from the standpoint 
of the scholastic philosopher and his history 
so has the advantage of being a coherent and 
lucid account of what could in other hands 
have been a mere jumble of opinions. 

$4.00 


Condemnation of 
St. Thomas at Oxford 


By Daniel A. Callus, OP 
Aquinas Papers No. 5 


An explanation of a crucial point in the 
history of the relationship of philosophy and 
theology, Archbishop Pecham’s Condemnation 
of the Thomistic doctrine of the Unity of 
Form. Father Callus discusses the whole con- 
troversy with all its implications. 

$.40 


Lord Shrewsbury, Pugin 
and the Catholic Revival 


By Denis Gwynn 


Lord Shrewsbury, as premier Earl of Eng- 
land, made Alton Towers the brilliant centre 
of Catholic social and religious life, while 
Newman and his friends still believed that 
English Catholics were only to be “found in 
corners and alleys and cellars and the house- 
tops, or in the recesses of the country.” His 
generosity in building and adorning the new 
churches which were then arising throughout 
England has become a legend, but no clear 
record of the part he played has hitherto been 
attempted. 

This book, dealing with his activities in col- 
laboration with Pugin and Ambrose Phillips, 
describes the Catholic revival from a new 
angle and makes a valuable contribution to 
the social history of the nineteenth century. 

$3.00 





From your booksellers or the publisher 


THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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Lydia Bailey by Kenneth Roberts 
> Mr. Roberts is commonly regarded as 
one of the best of our historical novel- 
ists, a questionable distinction in view 
of the poor quality of most fiction in 
this category. Some of his work in the 
past has had more substance, greater 
depth, better execution than the conven- 
tional antiquarian romance. His new 
book, while diverting enough, will do 
little to advance his reputation. | 

The narrator is Albion Hamlin, a 
young man from Maine, who, about 
1800, comes to Boston, where he falls in 
love with the portrait of his client's 
niece, Lydia Bailey, now in Haiti as a 
governess. He goes to Haiti to find her 
and becomes involved in the war led by 
Toussaint L’Ouverture against the 
French invaders who are trying to re- 
take the island for Napoleon. He rescues 
and marries her. The couple cross the 
Atlantic and are seized by agents of the 
Bashaw of Tripoli who is conducting a 
piratical campaign against American 
shipping. Albion and Lydia are held 
prisoner in Tripoli, but, when the Ba- 
shaw is imperiled by American naval 
bombardment and a land expedition 
launched by General Eaton, Albion es- 
capes and joins Eaton’s army. Thanks 
to the machinations of the wily and 


'wrong-headed Tobias Lear, who has 
i been Albion’s nemesis in place after 
place, Eaton’s venture is aborted just 


as it promises full success. Albion and 
Lydia go to live in France. 

This is not a well-integrated narra- 
tive; its three main sections (and 
scenes) are but chancily connected. The 
characterization is rather flimsy, save in 
the cases where historical persons are 
concerned. Toward the close, the pace 
becomes brisker and the interest sharp- 
er; but what has gone before is fairly 
sluggish for all the simulation of action 
and the occasionally offensive talk. 
(Doubleday. $3.00) 


The Thresher by Herbert Krause 

> On the strength of his first book, 
Wind Without Rain, Mr. Krause has 
been hailed as a novelist of distinction, 
as “one of our essential authors.” It is 
perhaps this excessive praise which has 
betrayed him into pretentiousness in 
this second work. He can write well; he 
has here an engaging subject. But there 


in Focus & 


S. KENNEDY 


is no intrinsic reason for the excessive 
length of the book, about 550 pages; 
pruning and pointing would have added 
force to the story. And there are idiosyn- 
cracies of style which are ludicrous, 
sometimes barbarous: e.g., “He was ear- 
plugged to Aunt Phrena’s, ‘Can't stay 
at home, no?’ ”; “Geppert had toothed 
a lower lip grimly”; “Aunt Phrena had 
been folded of lip.” 

After his mother’s death, Johnny 
Schwartz comes.to live on the Minnesota 
farm of his uncle, whose wife typifies 
the religion of the German. Protestant 
farming community: harsh, fear-ridden, 
quick and severe in judging the sinner. 
She never lets Johnny forget his father’s 
waywardness and violent death. The 
boy comes to feel that he is marked, 
doomed, and his whole life becomes a 
relentless struggle to count and to con- 
quer. He falls in love with a girl whose 
family does not belong to the local 
church and is therefore ostracized. They 
have intercourse before marrying, and 
this sin (the stain of which, according 
to the local religion, is virtually inera- 
dicable) haunts their lives thereafter. 
_Johnny strives to lose and find himself 
as\a boss thresherman. His wife sees in 
the physical blemishes of their children 
a curse which her unbelief and their 
sin has brought.. The ending is tragic. 

The most interesting feature of this 
markedly naturalistic novel, which 
stresses what Hamlet smirkingly calls 
“country matters,” is its presentation in 
fine of the history of much American 
Protestantism. To begin with, there is 
the flinty creed and code drawn from 
the Old Testament through private in- 
terpretation. Its exactions and its furies, 
its bleak and unchristian estimate of 
man and his destiny are, after awhile, 
insupportable. For relief, many turn to 
the maudlin emotional excesses of re 
vivalism, to freakish, sentimental sects. 
Eventually, unbelief replaces warped be- 
lief; even more impotent, but far less 
demanding, rationalism succeeds inade- 
quate and mistaken theology; man be- 
comes the object of worship, the font 
and the sanction of law. Nowhere, in 
all this process, is essential Christianity 
so much as glimpsed; but it is taken 
for granted that it has been discredite¢ 
and, once and for all, repudiated. 
(Bobbs-Merrill, $3.00) 
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Command Decision by William Wister 

Haines 
p This is the tautly fashioned, incisive, 
jolting story of Brigadier General K. C. 
Dennis, who commands an American 
heavy bombardment division based in 
England during the war. Dennis has 
discovered, prior to the Normandy land- 
ings, that the Nazis have perfected a jet 
fighter which will be deadly, and per 
haps decisive, once great numbers of it 
are in use. He undertakes to prevent 
the probable routing of Allied aircraft, 
by bombing the three cities deep in 
Germany where the jet fighter is being 
produced. This is an extremely hazard- 
ous and costly undertaking. It requires 
American bombers to fly beyond the 
range of fighter cover. The losses it in- 
volves will set congressmen and com- 
mentators yammering. Dennis has to 
face this eventuality, as well as political 
maneuvering and buck passing among 
his military superiors. He is convinced 
of the necessity of the project, hence 
begins it and battles to carry it through. 
He is a man of integrity and courage 
striding resolutely, but not painlessly, 
through a jungle of stupidity and in- 
trigue. 

Mr. Haines has set down his fasci- 
nating, multileveled narrative with di- 
rectness, impact, and bite. It is regret- 
table that he is unsparing in the use 
of profanity and blasphemy and _ has 
resorted to boringly familiar sexual ex- 
cursions and talk as comic relief. With 
his unusual and superbly handled theme, 
his sense of structure, and his skill in 
defining character, he had no need of 
such dubious auxiliaries. It would not 
take much adaptation to make this a 
telling play. 

(Little, Brown. $2.50) 


The Varmints by Peggy Bennett 

>» So knowledgeable a _ publisher as 
Knopf should have returned this scum- 
my stew to the author for rigorous re- 
vision. Miss Bennett has the germ of an 
idea: the growth of three highly indi- 
vidual children in the home of their 
doughty old grandfather and shadowy 
old grandmother in a Florida gulf-coast 
town. The children, their grandparents, 
their mother and father, and other char- 
acters are distinctive and decidedly 
worth attention. The pain and the pleas- 
ure of growing up are well communi- 
cated. But Miss Bennett has irretrievably 
smothered these in tons and tons of 
words and wormy wisdom. 

She begins with a diffuse, rather hys- 
terical prologue. Then she resorts to 
parenthetical remarks, harangues, and 
filibusters on page after page, letting 
her story dangle (and her readers’ in- 
terest evaporate) while she unburdens 
herself of sophomoric maunderings. Fi- 
nally, she addresses the reader directly, 
addresses the characters, apostrophizes, 
soliloquizes, prophesies, etc. Now all this 
is not, as the jacket suggests, “original, 
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arresting.” It is downright incompetent. 
The novelist must stick to the medium 
of fiction; must make his point through 
the means of fiction; must suggest and 
show meaning through characters in ac- 
tion, not resort to interminable asides to 
indicate it. Miss Bennett ought to rid 
herself of the sophistry and pseudo 
smartness which encumber this book; 
she ought to work out, rather than 
evade, the problem of communication; 
she ought to cultivate simplicity and 
directness; she ought to make kindling 
of her soapbox; and she ought to beg 
everyone’s pardon for the publication 
of this sloppy, half-baked monstrosity. 
(Knopf. $2.50) 


Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream House 
by Eric Hodgins 

> Blandings is a coming man in the 
advertising field. Winning recognition 
and making money, he decides to move 
his family out of New York to a house 
in the country. He finds an old farm- 
house which, he is told, can be bought 
and transformed into a charming, com- 
fortable home for twenty thousand dol- 
lars. Delighted, he begins negotiations. 
It is years before the place is ready, and 
the expenditures involved mushroom to 
fifty-seven thousand dollars. Nor is the 
appalling expense the sole tax on Bland- 
ings; he is harried to the verge of mad- 
ness by the practically interminable 
parade of perverse people who must be 
consulted and employed, as well as by 
the countless details and the endless mis- 
chances involved in doing what, at first, 
seemed easy, quick, and relatively cheap. 
There is much wry laughter to be had 
from reading this all-too-true (and all- 
too-profane) account of the bitter mis- 
adventures of city folk bent on striking 
roots in the country. 

(Simon and Schuster. $2.75) 


Dunkerley’s by Howard Spring 

> This sequel to Hard Facts follows the 
pattern of that disappointing endeavor, 
in that a promising subject is bungled, 
then finished off with a burst of unbe- 
lievable melodrama. In the previous 
book we were introduced to the people 
connected with the founding of a penny 
paper in Manchester, England. Here we 
meet the survivors of this company some 
years later. The original paper has now 
been supplemented by every sort of pub- 
lication calculated to catch the eye and 
swell the proprietors’ income. Alec Dill- 
worth still is the brains of the outfit, 
still longs to do worthwhile creative 
writing. He “becomes a human being” 
through a fantastic, adulterous adven- 
ture, marries, and is dragged down to 
death when his disreputable father (the 
ene lifelike character in the whole 
papier-maché) comes back into his life. 
The doings of other figures old and new 
are interwoven with Alec’s progress to- 
ward disaster. 

(Harpers. $2.50) 








WHAT — LENT 
ALREADY! 


Well, almost. This year be construc- 
tive about it, give up those detective 
stories and read some real books. 
Beginning with 


THEOLOGY AND SANITY 

By F. J. Sheed. 407 pages, $3.00 
"Under three headings, God, Creation 
and Oneself, Mr. Sheed has amassed 
a deposit of Theology and a fund of 
personal reflexions which offer un- 
usually rich fare for minds which are 
craving solid food seasoned with the 
salt, not only of Christian wisdom, but 
also of Christian gaiety."—Augustine 
Hennessy, in The Sign. 


Very good news is that 


THE PSALMS 

$2.00 
Newly translated from the revised 
Latin version, with reference to the 
Hebrew, by Msgr. Ronald Knox, will 
really be ready in time for Lent. 


THE DIVINE PITY 
” By Gerald Vann, O.P. $2.50 
is now back in stock—also good news 
for the many people who have been 
trying in vain to get it—and we have 
a small new book by the same author: 


HIS WILL IS OUR PEACE 
$1.00 
Which is on how to unite our wills with 
God's, and why this does indeed bring 
peace. Two other small books to help 
you get the most out of Lent are: 


THE SPLENDOR OF SORROW 

By Eddie Doherty. $1.50 
"A vivid, moving account of the seven 
sorrows of Our Lady. . . . It is the 
saints, the Little Flower, Blessed Martin 
de Porres and others, who lead him to 
the fullness of this vision."—The Ave 
Maria. 


ST. CATHERINE OF GENOA 


$2.00 


The Treatise on Purgatory and the Dialogue 
Two spiritual classics in a new transla- 


tion, bound as one book. 
SHEED 
63 Fifth Avenue, 
& New York 3 
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It is a full, clear, reverent treatment of this 
most important matter, giving counsel and in- 
struction and suggestion as regards the aims, 
rights and duties of those who seek to serve God 
in this holy estate. An excellent book for those 
contemplating marriage, or, indeed for those 
already married.—The Month. 





False doctrine - A BOOK FOR 
wc'seience Marriage and Parenthood —“cvres 
way because the TO INSTRUCT 
truth was not present THE CATHOLIC IDEAL THEIR 
aie he A PRACTICAL BOOK ON MARRIAGE a 
By the REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 
18TH Revised by Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, 0. S. B. CLOTH 
EDITION Director Family Life Section, N. C. W. C. BOUND 


Price $2.00 


This book supplies the necessary information upon the important affairs of the mar- 
ried state, as may be judged from its chapters, which are: 


Institution and Purpose. The Sanctity of Marriage. Choice of a State. 
Choice of a Mate. Mixed Marriages. Between Husband and Wife. Con- 
jugal Restraint. Before and After Childbirth. The Blessing of Many 
Children. Between Parents and Children. Sexual Instruction of the 
Young. Catholic Education. The Catholic Family. 

Urgently Recommended to Those Married or Contemplating Marriage. 


Read These Endorsements. 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc., Dept. 15, 


Copy 
Enclosed is $.... for.... of “Marriage and Parenthood,” postpaid. 
Copies 
GUNG. sc0ccatowiwecectewsuen ee MIR St een caGalncswvieliasasniied 


Your book “Marriage and Parenthood” I 
received and found it very interesting to read. 
This is certainly a book which every young man 
and woman should read, to have a better under- 
standing of God’s intention of Courtship and 
Marriage.—A Reader. 


53 Park Place, 8, N. Y. C. 











THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


is the oldest Nursing Order of Men. The Brothers conduct general and special hospitals for 
men and boys of all classes and creeds, rich or poor. 


MODERN SAMARITANS—an illustrated booklet describin 
Brothers—sent upon request to any young man desiring to 


+ 


God as a Religious Hospital Brother. 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS' POSTULATE 
108 James Bivd., Signal Mountain, Tenn. 


the various activities of the 
evote his life to the service of 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS NOVITIATE 
Box 360, Rt. 1, ""Glennondale,"* Clayton, Mo. 











MOST HOLY TRINITY FATHERS 


offer to young Men and Boys the opportu- 
nity to study for the Order. Lack of Funds 
no impediment. Candidates for the religious 
lay-brotherhood also accepted. 
For further information write to 
Very Rev. Father Provincial, O.SS.T. 


Sacred Heart Monastery, Park Heights Avenue 
Pikesville, (Baltimore-8), Maryland 











SISTERS OF ST. FRANCIS 


of Maryville, Missouri, conduct hospitals 
and orphanages., Young ladies desirous of 
winning souls to Christ by sharing in this 
noble work, are welcome and are invited 
to communicate with the Mother Superior, 
Sisters of St. Francis, Maryville, 
Missouri. 











The Sisters of the Little Company of Mary 


devote their lives to the care and assistance 
of the sick and dying. Candidates between 
17 and 30 years of age are accepted. For fur- 
ther information write to The Little Com- 
pany of Mary Novitiate, San Pierre, Indiana 
or to The Little Company of Mary Hospital, 
Evergreen Park, Illinois, 





WOULD YOU LIKE TO BECOME A SISTER? 


—to enter a congregation young in the Church, whose 
apostolic work lends itself to the varied talents and 
tastes of the modern girl who would realize in her own 
life the Christ-life in one of its highest expressions? 
Would you like to teach? to become a nurse? to cate- 
chize? to work in the home or foreign missions? or 
like Mary of Nazareth devote yourself to domestic duties? 

Write to Mother M. Ottilia, Sor. D.S., St. urs 
Convent, 3516 West Center Street, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, who receives postulants into the Congregation 
of the Sisters of the Divine Savior. 








HAVE YOU A DARING » 
MISSIONARY SPIRIT 6 


The Franciscan Missionary Sisters of the Immacu- 
late Conception of the Mother of God train can- 
didates for active service in their teaching, nursing, 
and social work, in home and foreign missions. 
Write to: Rev. Mother General, Convent of 
the Immaculate Conception, New Street, 
Post Office Box 1858, Paterson, N. J. 





The Little Sisters of the Assumption 


are 
HOME MISSIONERS who devote their lives to 
—_ the family to Christ through exercising 
he corporal and spiritual works of mercy in the 
homes of the Sick Poor. 


Young lady, yes, YOU who read this notice, would 
you not like to follow such a Christ-like mission? 
For further information apply to Reverend Mother 
Vicar, 246 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. ¥. 
Novitiate, 6611 Wissahickon Ave., Phila. 19, Penn. 





The Religious Hospitalers 
of St. Joseph 


conduct the St. Bernard's and the St. George's 
Hospitals, Chicago, Illinois. Young Ladies in- 
terested in devoting their lives in Religion to 
the care of the sick, address, Rev. Mother 


Superior, 6337 Harvard Avenue, Chicago, - 


Illinois. 








THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
service of Christ’s afflicted poor are earn- 








estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 
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Bargaining—W eisenburger 
[Continued from Page 40] 
fed up with abuses of collective bar- 
gaining that they've been quite willing 
to let someone else handle this problem 
child. But in general, once employers 
are convinced that their employees 
voluntarily elect to bargain collectively, 
the average employer undertakes his 
collective bargaining responsibilities as 
an integral part of his job as an em- 
ployer, and tries to make it work. But 
he is confused and mystified by union 


‘insistence on industry-wide bargaining. 


Except as a competitor, he is not in- 
terested in the rest of the industry of 
which his company is a part. He is 
ready and willing to bargain collectively 
with his employees and their representa- 
tives. He does not understand why he 
should become involved in negotiations 
with other companies having entirely 
different problems. Nor does he under- 
stand why he should be faced with a 
strike when there is no dispute between 
him and his employees. 

But it is from the viewpoint of the 
public that industry-wide bargaining 
looks most suspicious. Here are some 
of the points that lead me to the definite 
conclusion that industry-wide bargain- 
ing is a threat to the public welfare: 

1, Practical experience shows that the 
better a labor agreement meets the needs 
and problems of a particular group of 
employees and a particular manage- 
ment, the better it promotes stable and 
satisfactory labor relations. The old 
adage about fitting square pegs into 
square holes and round pegs into round 
holes holds true in labor relations as in 
other human activities. If it does not 
meet the needs of employees and em- 
ployers at the local level, collective 
bargaining will not result in industrial 
peace. And industrial peace is what 
the people of this country demand. 

2. If collective bargaining agreements 
are not negotiated at the plant level, 
the people in the plants cannot fully 
understand them. They will have dif- 
ficulty in administering negotiated agree- 
ments. A badly worded agreement that 
is fully understood is better than a 
model agreement which labor and man- 
agement at the plant level cannot under- 
stand. Lack of understanding can only 
lead to industrial strife. 

3. If labor and management at the 
plant level have negotiated an agree- 
ment, they will both do their very best 
to make. it work. But if they have an 
agreement thrust upon them by national 
negotiators from Washington or New 
York, their natural reaction will be to 
find fault with it and declare that some- 
body ought to have his head examined. 
There will be little inducement to try 
to make it work. 

4. The public has a tremendous stake 
in the maintenance of effective competi- 
tion. Industry-wide bargaining tends to 
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stifle competition in two ways: (a) col- 
lective bargaining on an industry-wide 
basis may lead to other activities on an 
industry-wide basis équally inconsistent 
with free competition; (b) to the extent 
that industry-wide bargaining results in 
uniform wages, it drives marginal com- 
panies out of business, thereby throw- 
ing workers out of jobs. 

5. If we endorse collective bargaining, 
we must accept the right of the em- 
ployees to strike if good faith bargain- 
ing does not give them the kind of 
agreement which they believe they 
should have. A strike in a plant is un- 
fortunate but may be justified as the 
price we must pay for free collective 
bargaining in a free economy. But a 
strike which closes down an entire in- 
dustry is intolerable and is bound to 
bring government intervention. Govern- 
ment intervention prevents free col- 
lective bargaining, and may lead to in- 
creasing government control. 

6. Aside from industry-wide strikes, 
bargaining on an_ industry-wide basis 
tends to become less and less an 
economic problem, and assumes a more 
and more political complexion. The 
farther from the plant level, the more 
likely the negotiation is to be based 
on matters of principle and strategy. 
Negotiations are much more likely to 
revolve about ideology rather than 
about the needs of John H. Brown, the 
milling machine operator at the C. A. 
Whyte Mfg. Co. Do we want to settle 
our collective bargaining problems by 
political means? I think not. Moreover, 
the resulting agreement may actually 
put the C. A. Whyte Mfg. Co. out of 
business, since the agreement is based 
on conditions of the industry rather 
than those of one company. It is little 
solace to John H. Brown, as he is laid 
off, to know that the new agreement is 
excellent for the industry. 

7. Opinion polls have shown that the 
public is concerned about the excessive 
powers of national union leaders. That 
excessive power is strengthened by in- 
dustry-wide collective bargaining. It 
puts tremendous power in the hands of 
a very few. That power is subject to 
abuse. It has led two labor leaders to 
defy the Government of the United 
States itself. The examples of John L. 
Lewis and James Caesar Petrillo may 
well make the stanchest friends of labor 
hesitate to encourage the kind of bar- 
gaining upon which these men have 
waxed powerful and arrogant. 

8. Industry-wide bargaining may lead 
to ever greater concentration of indus- 
try in fewer hands. Agreement to uni- 
form terms may help the larger, more 
eficient units in an industry to freeze 
out the small or less efficient manufac- 
turers. Any practice which tends to en- 
courage even greater concentration and 
to discourage newcomers should certain- 
ly be avoided. 
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9. Industry-wide bargaining offers an 
extremely fertile field for those whose 
primary interest lies, not in advancing 
the people’s standards of living, but in 
overthrowing our system of competitive 
enterprise and political freedom. It of- 
fers opportunities for widespread critical 
strikes, dictatorial control, and govern- 
ment intervention. Plant level collective 
bargaining gets at the grass roots prob- 
lems where they can best be handled: 
industry-wide collective bargaining leads 
to the rarefied atmosphere of ideological 
clashes. 

10. The American competitive enter- 
prise system has been marked by diver- 
sity, freedom, flexibility, and opportu- 
nity for individual initiative. That is 
why it has been able to produce the 
world’s highest standard of living, and 
goods and services in great abundance. 
Freedom to experiment, to try the unor- 
thodox, to seek better ways of produc- 
tion is vital to the health of competitive 
enterprise. Industry-wide bargaining in- 
troduces rigidities and encourages dead- 
ening uniformity. 

It is true that there are cases of “in- 
dustry-wide” bargaining which have 
worked very well over a limited period 
of time and in a limited geographic 
area. These examples do not prove the 
soundness of a fundamentally dangerous 
practice any more than does a specific 
case of a benevolent dictatorship prove 
that dictatorships are sound. 

There are some union spokesmen who 
characterize our opposition to industry- 
wide bargaining as an effort to “divide 
and conquer.” I want to make it clear 
that I demand no more “division” on 
the labor side than now exists on the 
management side. Let the national 
unions represent their members in the 
way the NAM, for example, represents 
its members. We do not and will not 
bargain collectively for our members. 
We do not issue instructions for them 
to follow. We interpret the views of in- 
dustry to the public and to the govern- 
ment; and we seek to raise manage- 
ment’s sights to ever higher levels of 
achievement and performance. 

But we do not bargain for our mem- 
bers. We do not formulate any common 
plan of action. And we certainly do not 
seek to undermine or “fight” labor 
unions. That is a time-honored myth 
assiduously cultivated by the more vocal 
labor spokesmen when they need a con- 
venient scapegoat. 

A spokesman for the CIO has said 
that he is looking forward to the day 
when the Presidents of the CIO and 
AFL can sit down and bargain collec- 
tively with appropriate representatives 
of industry for all the workers of the 
United States. With all the vehemence 
at my command, I say that I hope that 
that day never comes. For when it does, 
free collective bargaining and free com- 
petitive enterprise will both be dead. 





MISSIONARY SISTERS 
MOST SACRED HEART 


Candidates interested in devot' their lives to 
pe nursing, or care of the destitute for the 
glory the Sacred Heart in the home or foreign 
missions are invited to write to 


Superior, St. Michael's Convent 
Bernharts P.O. Reading, Pa. 


SISTERS OF REPARATION 
of the 
CONGREGATION OF MARY 


Young ladies desiring to serve God in the 
service of the poor and friendiess may write to 
REV. o eaes JOSEPHA, 

143 W. 14th Street New York 11, N. Y. 


PARISH VISITORS of MARY IMMACULATE 


A Religious C ity Siste 
Trained Catechists as | oe secre 
Workers. Central Mission House: 328 West 7st 
Street, New York City. 


NOVITIATE: MARYCREST CONVENT 
Monroe, Orange County, New York 
Write for Information and Free Literature. 





























Trained Caseworkers wanted for 
Catholic Family & Child Welfare 
Agency Expanding and Developing 
its Program. 





GRADE | - $2400 - $3180 
GRADE ll - $2700 - $3360 





CATHOLIC SOCIAL SERVICE 


995 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIF. 











COLORED SISTERS 


The Handmaids of Mary are a congregation 
of religious women under the direction of His 
Eminence, the Most Reverend Archbishop of 
New York. The primary purpose of the founda- 
tion is to give young women the opportunity 
of consecrating their lives to God, for their 
own sanctification and for the propa ation of 
the Faith among their people. For their sup- 
port the Sisters depend on the charifable con- 
tributions of their friends. 

The Mother House is in the densely popu- 
lated area of Harlem in New York City. The 
Novitiate is at Princess Bay, Staten Island. 


All communications should be addressed to: 


MOTHER MARY DOROTHY 
19 West 124 Street New York City 











Is Our Lord calling you to save souls? 


The Hospital Sisters of St. Francis care for God's 
sick and poor that souls may be brought to Heaven. 
They also have missions in China. Candidates de- 
sirous of sharing in this work are invited to write to: 


REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
St. Francis Convent Springfield, Illinois 








A Passionist Vocation for Girls! 


Perhaps Our Lord is calling You to 
serve Him. The Passionist Sistérs are 
a Congregation of trained Social 
Workers and Educators, affiliated with 
the Passionist Fathers. The Novitiate 
for the United +.y is at Mt. St. 
Joseph, Bristol, For particulars 
apply to the Beg Mother Provincial, 























Denville, 


ST.FRANCIS HEALTH RESORT ,Poryi"'e., 


Established in 1895 by the Sisters of the 
Sorrowful Mother. An up-to-date institu- 
tion with attractive grounds for convales- 
cents and others in need of rest and moun- 
tain air. Mental, drug; and contagious 
cases not admitted. 


Address Sister Superior 














NEW YORK 


BOSTON 





NEWARK 


CHICAGO 
YOUR OWN 
HATS, 
BLOUSES, 
SUITS, BAGS, 


EW “3 


Make spring handbags, the newest 
wide belts, fascinating accessories, 
unusual gifts, newest decorations for 
your room, Tailor your suits and coats 
like a professional. Do new, different 
trimmings that MAKE your costumes. 
Clear directions, easy illustrated steps 
in 10-cent books listed. 













“Gay Teen Ideas’’ has 28 
pages of wonderful pet. bags, 


accessories in Book 8-16. 
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New quilted blouse, . r on 
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S-17, 4 
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> | 
**Learn to Sew’’ 
teaches while you make 
blouses, dresses, etc. 


SE WING books just 10 cents. 


Limited quantities. First come, 


first served. ORDER NOW! 








The Spool Cotton Company, Dept. SCM2 
54 Clark Street, Newark 4, New Jersey 


Please _send me the books checked at 10 cents 








| each. Enclosed is ...... cents 
1 No 8-17, “‘Bags’’ 
| fl No. 8-12, « 8-18, ‘Tailoring’ 
[ EF P No. S-20, ‘‘Aprons’’ 
O) No. 8-14, “* s’’ () No. 8-21, ‘‘Learn to Sew’’ 
| No. 8-16, “Gay [] No. 8-22" “quilts” 
| Teen Ideas’’ [] No. 8-23, ‘‘Trimmings’”’ 
I 
| Name (please print) 
| 
i at Se Be, ee 
Street 
| Address 
| 








THERE IS A HEARTH 
By Sister Mary Ada, C&A 


There is a hearth where great good hearts 
Make merry all together, 

And never mind a ticking clock 

Or ever mind the weather. 


Where every guest that happens in 
Is claimed as each one’s brother, 
To share the self-same company 
And love the self-same Mother. 


Our Father keeps the fire bright. 
It glows on happy faces, 

While Mother hustles in and out 
Forever saving places. 


From North and South, from East and West 
All roads that come are narrow. 

Our Father has such anxious eyes 

He numbers every sparrow. 


He watches all the livelong night, 
She prays against the weather. 
They will not rest till all good hearts 











Are safely Home together. 








Bargaining—Reuther 
[Continued from Page 41] 


plants the issue has not yet been resolved. 

Had General Motors and the rest of 
the industry accepted our proposal for 
industry-wide negotiations, the pattern 
could have been set and put into effect 
at the same time throughout the indus- 
try with.a minimum of inconvenience 
to the workers, the managements, the 
communities, and the nation. 

The opponents of industry-wide bar- 
gaining and industry-wide agreements 
set up various straw men at which they 
can tilt in order to evade the real issues. 
One of these bogies is the contention 
that under such agreements the union 
involved would become a monopoly and 
furthermore that these agreements would 
foster and encourage monopolistic prac- 
tices by the industry itself. In their spe- 
cific exemption of labor unions from 
their provisions, the Federal antitrust 
laws expose the fallacy of the argument 
that a labor union can be a monopoly. 
Labor unions are voluntary associations 
which represent people in their efforts 
to better themselves economically, to im- 
prove their working conditions and the 
standard of living of themselves and 
their families. It has long been recog- 
nized in the United States and in all 


democracies that the labor of human 
beings is not a commodity to be bought 
and sold in the open market as an ar- 
ticle of trade. Labor unions are not 
business institutions; they have no com- 
modity to sell. They cannot become 
monopolies, 

The tender concern of spokesmen for 
the auto industry, for example, about 
the possibility of monopolistic practices 
in an industry in which these companies 
produce 90 per cent of the cars cannot 
be taken very seriously. On that score, 
one would appreciate hearing the reac- 
tion of the great number of manufac- 
turers who have been forced out of the 
industry or who have been unable to 
break into it on a basis of free and open 
competition. In fact, it might be ex- 
tremely interesting to the American 
public to hear Mr. Henry J. Kaiser ex- 
pound on his difficulties in getting cer- 
tain materials and parts in proportion 
to the size of his auto manufacturing 
company and its originally scheduled 
production. 

What these opponents really mean is 
that industry-wide agreements might 
make possible collusive practices be- 
tween the union and the industry at 
the expense of the general public. Hon- 
est union officers and honest manage- 
ment representatives do not tolerate 
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collusive practices under any kind of 
agreement, industry-wide or otherwise. 
And there are already laws on the 
statute books to protect the public 
against those practices, as a few former 
union officials and management repre- 
sentatives now serving prison sentences 
can readily testify. To condemn indus- 
try-wide agreements because they offer 
opportunities for collusive practices is 
the same as condemning free speech be- 
cause it offers opportunity for libel. 

The campaign of these opponents of 
industry-wide bargaining has resulted in 
the introduction of a bill into Congress 
designed to restrict labor contracts to 
single companies, corporations, or lo- 
calities. The legislation proposed by 
Senator Ball has the failing of all re- 
pressive antilabor legislation. Instead of 
getting at the root causes of industrial 
disputes and removing them, his bill 
seeks to impose arbitrary and undemo- 
cratic restraints on the free exercise of 
workers’ rights. As long as American 
workers are free and as long as they 
suffer injustices, they will fight for their 
rights and their economic improvement. 
Senator Ball’s bill, if passed, will solve 
no problem; on the contrary, it will 
only aggravate and intensify the prob- 
lems we seek to solve through free col- 
lective bargaining on an industry-wide 
basis. 

The whole issue in the controversy 
over industry-wide bargaining is simply 
this: shall labor be taken out of com- 
petition? It seems to me that few fair- 
minded people will deny the economic 
justice of paying workers of equal skill, 
ability, and productive efficiency equal 
pay. Nor will they deny the moral jus- 
tice of the proposition that one com- 
pany should not gain an economic ad- 
vantage over its competitors by paying 
substandard wages and providing sub- 
standard working conditions. They will 
acknowledge the benefit that the nation, 
the community, labor, and management 
will derive from the maximum degree 
of stability in industrial relations that 
grows out of industry-wide bargaining 
and industry-wide agreements. 

It is our thesis in the UAW-CIO that 
those who oppose industry-wide _ bar- 
gaining offer spurious reasons to camou- 
flage disagreement with the real issue. 
They wish to reserve for individual 
managements the right to chisel on 
wages and working conditions and gain 
thereby a competitive advantage in their 
industry. 

The UAW-CIO is opposed to that 
kind of economic and social thinking. 
It is against that philosophy that we 
are fighting as we carry on our campaign 
to achieve in the automobile industry 
an industry-wide agreement based on 
the principle of equal pay for equal 
work without regard to the products 
being manufactured or the geographic 
location of the plant. 
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Goal Gifts 


Ye 
e@ FOR HER 
ORIENTAL BRACELETS 


Imported from Persia . . . vivid, hand- 
painted designs on mother-of-pearl with 
silver links . . . an unusual and distinctive 


UE sedis whic dy Seis sek peibelraia hclpiaiih nda apndialt cl onesie $6.00 
e FOR HIM 

SMILING SAM THE RAZOR 

BLADE MAN 

Silver-plated receptacle for used razor 
blades . . . an amusing and useful acces- 

sory for that shaving man..... caceeaerhar 


@ FOR THE FAMILY 
MONOGRAMMED ASHTRAY- 
COASTERS 


Absorbent, reversible and non-inflammable 

- green, blue, red, brown with mono- 
gram or name in gold or silver . . . packed 
in gift containers.......12—$1.75 or $3.00 for 24 


e@ FOR FRIENDS 
COMBINATION JIGGER-SPOON 


Attractive "thank you" for those who enter- 
tain at home. . . silver-plated spoon which 
is also a measuring jigger . . . a prac- 
2 re $5.00 


Send cash—check—moncey order to Dept. 8 


MELWYNNE 


77 Park Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 











BECOME A SALVATORIAN LAY BROTHER 
No Studies, No Tuition Required 
Join our active and contemplative Society if you wish 

to consecrate yourself to God as a Lay Brother, devoting 

your life to prayer and work in the peace and quiet of the 
monastery. 

If you know a trade, place it in the service of God! If 
you are not skilled in a trade, we shall be glad to teach you 
one. Develop what is good in you for God’s Cause! Write 
to the address below saying you want to become a Brother 
and tell us something about yourself, indicating age, health, 
education etc. 


VERY REV. FATHER PROVINCIAL 





Society of the Divine Savior — — St. Nazianz, Wis. 











Be Your Own. 
MUSIC 
Teacher 


Learn at Home \ 


by wonderful improved meth- 
od. Simple as A, , C—e 
child can learn it. Your les- 
sons consist of real selections 
instead of tiresome exercises. 
en you finish one of these 
delightfully easy lessons 
you've added a new “‘piece’’ to your list. You read notes, 
too—no “‘numbers’’ or trick music. Method is so thor- 
ough that some of our 850,000 students are band and 
orchestra LEADERS. Everything is in print and pic- 
tures. First you are told what to do. Then a picture 
shows you how to do it. Then you do it yourself and 
hear it. In a few short months you become a good mu- 

sician—the life of every party. 
Free Print and Picture Sample 
You may quickly become a fine play- 
er through the U. 8. School home Our method 
study method. Mail coupon for Free used for 48 
Booklet and Free Print and Picture years, teaches 
Sample which explain all. Please you to play by 
mention your favorite instrument. note—not **by 
U. S. School of Music ear’ or trick 


charts. 
622 Brunswick Bldg. 
New York 10, N. Y. 
| U. S. School of Music, 622 Brunswick Bldg., 
New York 10, N. Y. 
Please send me free booklet and Print and Picture 


Sample. I would like to play instrument checked 
below. | 





NOTICE! 











no Sarophone Modern Elemen- 
| Guitar Trumpet, Cornet tary Harmony 
Violin Reed Organ Clarinet 

| Piano Accordion Tenor Banjo Have you instru- 
ment? | 
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MANUSCRIPTS PUBLISHED 


Books, monographs. Special, limited, deluxe edi- 
tions. Prose, poetry, drama. Complete editorial, art, 
writing services. ENGROSSING (hand-lettering, de- 
signing) Colors, black, gold on vellum: Resolutions 
— Memorials—Awards— Addresses —Testimonials— 
Scrolls—Album—Plaque—Framed. 


LOUIS A. MARLETT 
5403 Black St. (TS) Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, “Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,” describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific 
correction of stammering and 
stuttering — successful for 45 
years. Free—no obligation. 


Benjamin N. Bogue Dept. 5805, Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 




















BOYS CALLED to the SERVICE of GOD 


The Minor Seminary of the Discaiced Carmelite 
Fathers receives young men ai 

themselves called to serve God in the religious state. 
_ Boys who have finished grammar school or 
higher grades may apply to: 

REV. FATHER RECTOR, 0.C.D. 
Minor Seminary of Our Lady 
Holy Hill P. O., Hubertus, Wisconsin 


Worthy deys unable to pay board and tuition will 
be given consideration. 











it 
FRANCISCAN Missionary Brothers 

of the Sacred Heart 
devote themselves to caring for the sick 
and needy. Young men between the ages 
of 18 and 35, who desire to consecrate 
their life to God in this service, are in- 
vited to correspond with 


Rev. Brother Superior 
St. Joseph Monastery Eureka, Missouri 











The Franciscan Fathers of the Third 
Order Regular of Saint Francis now offer 
special advantages and opportunities to 
boys over fourteen years of age, who 
wish to study for the Priesthood. For in- 
formation, write to Rev. Father Superior, 
T.O.R., 1300 Newton Street, N.E., Wash- 
ington 17, D.C. 




















They Also Serve... 


VOCATION to the 

Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 
God. ‘One who has the right 
intention of dedicating his life 
to the Divine Master by the 
vows of religion, might well 
ask himself whether God is 
offering him this grace. 
Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passionist 
Brother is requested to write to: 





Very Rev. Father Provincial, C. P. 
5700 No. Harlem Avenue | 
Chicago, tI. | 


























MORRIS SCHOOL FOR BOYS MOUNT ST. JOSEPH 





Bay High School for Boys 
nrg Seems Seatoated by Berens ot Trane Earle cnet 
rom as Ss ntra. 
Conducted by FRANCISCAN Se and ‘so, Aine —— > rica. Seienti fe ass of Business and 
— cred: e ates - 
Tuition per month $35.00. le: ||| seamarm sai tier tng, Al, maior smarts, and 
. - orchestra. study and play 
mentary 5th grade to 8th included. _ Address: Headmaster, Box H 


Tevi Ralti 





Two years high school. =, Se. ter eoteieg. 
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An tholic Insti- 
IMMACULATA ¢a.ccst\eacemaiam's: ||| MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 
a pieep-< - 
Students. 2 year transfer 
COLLEGE course in Liberal Arts. Ter- A Catholic College for Women conducted by the 
og, milsourednometraty ||| Ret and nacheise ot Sclence Dusteer vera fr, 
Washington, D. | eae mo Science, General, = Re ing, Medical Technology. 
SEMINARY—Four rea al Preparatory. Two-year Terminal Courses leading to Associate in 
Dunblane Hall—Grades te 8. ee ee Box 25 Arts Diploma (Junior Comes Diploma) are offered 
in the Lower Division of the College. 




















Saint Mary-of- the Woods COLLEGE OF 


OUR LADY OF THE ELMS 
In the inspiring environment of this ac 


standard college, girls acquire —— a CHICOPEE, MASS. 
and career skills. B.A. and B.S. degrees. Music, For the yo! education of women. Conducted by the 
art, commerce, secretarial, journ: teacher Sisters of St. Ji Chartered b: eal! 


ratte { Massachusetts e confer ~ A Ay Te atiliated 
training, speech and radio. Beautiful buildings, t) mn. co. ¥ 
spacious campus. Tennis, ——. ——- with the Catholic University of Ame: 


rica. 
Catalog. Early registra the University of the State of New York. Membership 
Box 47 SAINT MARY_OF-THE-WOODS, IND, || in the Association of American » Coltenes and Mow Bns- 


ee ee ee 
REGIS COLLEGE sesscctcton | 


rs Pei ryt cee Caldwell College for Women 
or Yy ry re a alat Josep Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
. an .S. Degrees 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Liberal Arts, Secretarial Science ania Ps am tic 
: : e: 14 . an s. grees 
Home Economics Curricula Teacher and Secretarial Training 

For catalog: Address the Registrar 


SIENA HEIGHTS aecacaie COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on 

A coredted, a pe ere iaee FOR WOMEN the approved list of the Association of American 
Bachelor Degrees ae gy "Arts, Sclonee, PR of St. ~ Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern resi- 
* dence halls. Standard courses in arts and science, 

Trainings *'ramaties "Pre-Legal and Pie-Medieel Business administration, home economics, pre- 












































Co Terminal eo in 
ne gg a... By» medical, teacher training, music. B. A. and B. S. 


egrees. 
Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life || Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 
For Further Information Address the Dean 


COLLEGE WINONA, a 
OF SAINT TERESA MINN. Elderly people seeking 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women t h 

Registered for Teacher Ss License, by the New a permanen ome 

ork Board o egen cer e' e 
Association of American Universities. Holds eB SE ROA RB 8 
Membership in the North Central Association Guest House "(once the heise Hotel). For 
of Colleges. Standard courses leading to the de- prospectus write: 
grees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, 


























and Bachelor of Science in Nursing. The Mother Prioress, St. Mary’s Priory 
A standardized Conservatory of Music is maintained Barnard Avenue, Victoria, B.C., Canada 
in connection with the college. Address the Secretary. f deny 
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A Columnist Writes 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 


As an old Press Association man, I think 
THE Sicn is doing excellent work in de- 
veloping knowledge and interest in the 
technical news situation. I have found many 
Catholic priests and laity who misinterpret 
many news offenses as a personal or religious 
rebuff. Of course some incidents may well 
fall into that category, but I think that in 
a general way all the priests and laity 
should realize the functioning technical 
aspects of newspaperdom, not only so they 
can accurately evaluate the offenses of the 
press, but also in order that they may use 
press facilities more efficiently for their own 
purposes. 

I think THE Sicn did the only good ob- 
jective analyzing job on columnists which 
has been done by any publication, in its 
collection of articles printed in book form 
under the title, Molders of Opinion. | 
know they had the facts about me, and 
about others within my knowledge, straight 
and conclusive in general. 

People write me daily asking my view of 
columnists. I always refer them to the col- 
lection of articles from THE SIGN. 

PAUL MALLON 
Washington, D. C. 


Learn As You Run 
EpItors OF THE SIGN: 


At last you have incorporated into your 
magazine something that I have wanted 
for a long time. Thanks for the picture 
stories in the December and January issues. 
Hope they will be a regular feature. You 
know, we young housewives would like to 
be intellectuals but we have to pick up 
our learning as we run. When almost 
every day is wash day and the ringing of 
the telephone invariably synchronizes with 
the baby’s clamoring for her latest formula 
and little Tommy is running in every hour 
on the hour with a blow-by-blow description 
of the most recent scrap among the kids in 
the driveway, it’s sort of hard to get through 
William Henry Chamberlin or a Yes and 
No controversy on the closed shop. But 
“Our Own DP’s” opened my eyes to a 
social problem which I didn’t even know 
existed, and your charmingly titled “Odyssey 
of Somebody's Can of Soup” told me a very 
enlightening story in about five minutes 
reading time. And sometimes that is about 
all I can manage to give. But confidentially, 
I have one little gripe that I hope you won't 
mind my mentioning. Could you make the 
pictures just a little clearer? I’d love to 
know just what kind of bric-a-brac Jimmie 
Matsumoto has on his work bench. 

Kitry McBride 
Detroit, Mich. 
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. son of Jane Seymour. The plurality of wives 


Jane Seymour’s Son 
forrors OF ‘THE SIGN: 

I regret the necessity of inviting your 
attention to an error appearing in the article 
“History of Anglican Church” appearing in 
the Sign Post section on page 29 of the 
January 1947 issue of THE SIGN. It is there 
stated that Edward VI was the son of Ann 
Boleyn. That personage was, of course, the 


which, among other benign traits, character- 
ed the founder of Anglicanism can be 
readily understood as inducing the error 
of assigning to the second, instead of the 
third, wife, the parentage of one of his 
ihree children with whom history has busi- 
ness. 
PETER J. MITCHELL 

Washington, D. C. 

Editor’s Note: Several readers have called 
attention to the above error. Our apologies 
to all for letting the mistake get into print. 


Little Sambo 
Epitors OF ‘THE SIGN: 

Was that a New Year’s bonus—that story 
about Sambo by Bruce Marshall in the 
January issue? Or is little Sambo a pledge 
of the sort of story to come in the months 
ahead? In either case, you’re doing all right. 
And I for one am proud, getting prouder, 
and when the twins can read will be proud- 
est to say, “I’ve been a SicNn reader for 
years.” A swell 1947 to a swell mag. 

Jack HICKMAN 
Chicago, Ill. 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

. . Bruce Marshall is one of the keenest 
penetrators into the foibles and lovable 
idiosyncrasies of the nature called human. 
He is at his best in “Our Lady of the Snow,” 
and I got the same kind laughter from it, 
the same wise chuckles as I did from read- 
ing The World, The Flesh, and Father 
Smith. 

J. S. Ives 
Chelsea, Mass. 


Evirors oF THE SIGN: 

- . I loved it. Sambo should never have 
died though. He was the perfect character 
for a series of. stories that would have gone 
on for years. 

Mary ANN PEPLER 
Cook County, Ill. 


Epirors oF THE SIGN: 
- This tale will hearten all Americans 
who love all justice, including interracial 
justice. Winsome is the word. 
MARION MILLs 
Washington, D. C. 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 
- Must Catholic magazines join the 
New Yorker in lampooning nuns? Sister 
Mary Teresa is an impossible caricature 
and an affront to every woman wearing the 
veil. , 
MARTHA BUTTERFIELD 
Portland, Maine. 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

- I don’t know why Marshall is so over- 
rated, unless it be that nothing is so suc- 
cessful as success. “Our Lady of the Snow” 
is not good craft, it is not good taste, and 


DELBARTON SCHOOL 


Country DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 


Conducted by Benedictine Fathers 
Massive granite structure; 400 acres; lake; all 
sports; small classes; supervised study. 6th to 
10th Grades. Accredited. 

Address: Secretary, Delbarton School, 
Morristown, New Jersey. Phone: Mo. 4-3231. 


ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 

Brentwood, Island New York 
Boordin School for Girls, Element: and 

Sol Bepartments. Affiliated with the State one 
ae Complete courses in Art, Vocal and In- 
strumental Music, Commercial mmercial Subjects. Exter Sane 
Grounds, Athletics, Riding, 
Skating Rink 

Address Directress 





LADYCLIFF COLLEGE "wsrscs™ 


New York 
Four-year Course leading to the Degree of 
B.A., B.S., B. Mus. Ladycliff Academy for 
GIRLS. Elementary and High School depart- 
ments. Boys’ department for Primary, Inter- 
mediate and Grammar Grades. 


THE COLLEGE OF ST. ROSE 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 


A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
DAY PUPILS AND BOARDERS 


LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Accredited college preparation under Broth- 
ers of the Christian Schools, 7th grade throu 
High School, meeting war and peacetime de- 
mands. Small classes. R.O.T.C. o regulation 
rifle ranges. 26-acre playing field, gym. 6lst 
year. 50 miles from N. Y. C.—railway con- 
venient. Catalog. 


Rev. BroTHer BREND 
Box §S, Oamnara, | L. 1., N. ¥. 























‘Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson 
Newburgh, New York 


stresses character, health, spiritual and mental 
development. Art, music, athletics. 


Highly accredited. 
Catalog. Sisters of St. Dominic 











ROSEMONT hl COLLEGE 


resident 
ted eleven miles from Philadelphia 

on the Main Line of the P. R. R. 
Address Registrar 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. |! 


Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 6 through High School, State Accredited. 
Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 
Courses—Pre-Flight Aeronautics. Very moderate 
rates. Write for catalog. 

















College of Mount Saint Joseph-on-the-Ohio 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conducted by SISTERS OF CHARITY 
Devoted to Higher Education of Women 

Standard courses leading to B.A., BS., —~< 
Mus., and B.S. in Mus. Education. In coo 
ation with the Good Samaritan Hospital, es 
cinnati, a five-year course + to degree of 
B.S. and diploma of Graduate Nurse. 


For Prospectus Address The Dean, Mount St. Joseph, Ohio 





St. Mary’s Springs Academy 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Co-educational Day School Residence for GIRLS 


High School and Preparatory Departments State Ac- 
credited. Affiliated with the North Central Association 
of Secondary Schools. 


Address: The Registrar 








Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


COLLEGE OF ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
Columbus, Ohio 


Resident and Day College for Women 


Address Secretary 


Music, Home Economics 











College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 











Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Campus 
bordering 
Hudson River 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE TERS OF CHARITY 
Liberal Arts, Nur 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 


Address Secretary 


SIs’ 
ursing, Commerce Education, and Pedagogy 


One half hour from 
Grand Central Station 
New York City 














it is not good entertainment. Too bad THE 


February, 1947 





SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


GREENSBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA 














































































































































Dear Members: 


We rejoice when we receive 
a letter such as the one we 
quote below. This month we 
shall let the letter of a 
G.I. speak for us. 


"Having spent four years 
in the Army—two and one- 
half years were overseas— 
I can well appreciate what 
it means to be away from 
home and loved ones Christ- 
mas Day. Therefore, the 
least I can do in some small 
way is to brighten the 
Christmas of someone else 
for the good God has been 
generous to me. 

"Any time any special oc- 
casion arises where a lit- 
tle offering will help, be 
sure to let me know. I'll 
be only too glad to help 
from time to time. 

"Overseas I saw the won- 
derful work the missions 
are accomplishing. It is 
certainly important to 
Christ's Church and the 
world. I wish all our 
Catholic friends could have 
had.that opportunity. I'm 
sure they would be more 
generous in the support of 
the missions. 

"God bless your efforts 
in 1947." 

Dear Members, let us work 
together for God's honor 
and glory. 


Sincerely, 


5 TY A Fo 


i i 
} Dear Father: Please send me a Christ- : 
' mas bank and enroll me in your 1 
i Christmas Club for Christ. H 
} Name GRAS ENR TIS 
fe See ae pigtienaael 
! City, MONE x: « 4's. cae bie , unikebica al 








Sicn should be beguiled by British glitter 
into printing so tawdry a specimen of the 
short story as this. Believe me, it would 
bounce back from any editor's desk were 
not the Marshall imprint on it. 


FRANCIS J. ADAMS 
Hartford, Conn. 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

. . . Take back your Marshall, ay, your 
“McCormick and His Tribune,” ay, your 
“Crusader in Greasepaint,” ay, ay, ay. Sorry, 
can’t get that South America song out of 
my head. Sorry too, but I can’t stomach 
that Sambo skit. You could have done a 
job on McCormick and done the world 
some good. You muffed the chance. And as 
for the greasepaint crusader, what did she 
do to rate a eulogy? However, I want to 
balance the budget. You're on the beam 
with your editorials, your sports shorts, and 
usually your stories. But Marshall, nix. 


Juwmy’ GILLOON 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Freedom and the Common Good 
Epirors oF THE SIGN: 


There was a sentence in one of your 
editorials which I would like to see in- 
scribed on every legal textbook: “Freedom 
doesn’t mean the right to get away with as 
much antisocial activity as you can manage 
to pull off by the artful manipulation of 
inadequate laws.” 

In tune with the general blunting of 
moral sensibilities characteristic of our times, 
it is astonishing how often people, even 
ordinarily fairminded people, take for 
granted that the legal right to perform or 
omit an action necessarily guarantees the 
moral right to do so. Their criterion is not 
“How will this action of mine affect the 
lives of others?” but rather “Will this get 
me into trouble?” or “Can it lead to a law- 
suit?”. And it is safe to say in passing that 
such an attitude will never be remedied 
simply by making more laws. Your com- 
ments on the true notion of freedom, es- 
pecially with its connotations to current 
labor-management disputes, were forcefully 
spoken and unmistakably clear. As for 
their timeliness, it is most interesting to note 
that Pius XII, in returning the New Year’s 
greeting brought to him by a group of 
Italian noblemen, chose the same theme: 
freedom and its relations to the common 
good. Incidentally, he gave us a handy 
definition of the common good when he 
called it, “the achievement of normal and 
stable conditions in public affairs in which 
a man and his family may without difficulty 
lead a worthy, orderly, and happy life in 
accordance with the law of God.” 


PAUL STACK 
New York City 


*“Jehovah’s Witnesses”’ 
Epirors oF THE SIGN: 


I was greatly interested in the article, 
“Watchtower Zealots,’ in the December 
issue of THE SIGN. It is both timely and 
enlightening. It is my opinion that we 
should have more ‘enlightenment on the 
activities of these vicious cults—from pulpits, 
over the air, and in magazines—for I sin- 
cerely believe that if people in the ordinary 
busy walks of life were informed as to the 
purpose and the power of these organiza- 
tions much -of their revenue would be cut 
off, thereby hindering their rapid growth. 

I am speaking from my own experience. 








Not long ago, while conducting a small 
business in a neighboring town, we ex. 
perienced an unusually busy season. While 
we were in the midst of a super rush our 
bell rang and on going to the door | 
found a lovely lady, cultured and refined— 
not at all the type pictured in your illustra. 
tion of the Witnesses Convention. She of- 
fered a magazine for sale—I believe she 
asked for only five cents—and not having 
the time to examine what it was, and not 
wanting to turn away any person working 
for a charitable organization, I cook the 
book and gave her a quarter. When | 
finally had time to read the magazine and 
discovered to what cause I had donated 
my quarter, I felt as if I wanted to start 
out walking and overtake the refined look- 
‘ing little lady. Had I been able to do 50, 
I fear for what I might have told her. 
But my quarter was hopelessly gone, to 
help that cause. I have since seen persons 
selling the same magazine on the business 
streets and people buying it, and I am 
certain that few of them know to what 
cause they are giving. Surely, if the public 
were informed as to the purpose of these 
cults and their method of operating, much 
of their revenue would be cut off. 
Fairview, N. J. HELEN MEVILLE 


Conversion Stories 
EpitoRs OF THE SIGN: 

It would be rash indeed for me to try to 
enter the scintillating circle of “Laments 
For Readers” as drawn by Brassil Fitzgerald 
—THE SIGN, November—and Father Collins 
in his letter~THE Sicn, December. But I 
feel impelled to answer the question— 
which I think Father Collins meant to be 
rhetorical: “why does every neo-Catholic 
of any social or political position have to 
write a book about his or her particular 
conversion?” 

The answer is—they write them for other 
converts. 

It is true that not all converts enter the 
Faith by the excellent road of intellect. 
Not all, indeed, are Newmans or Chester- 
tons or Knoxes. Most of us, going along a 
miserable or obscure way, are given sudden 
revelation or convincing experience which 
seems to uS the most wonderful happening 
of our lives. If we have had the sense or 
the daring to be credulous and go on to 
conversion, the relief and joy are intense; 
few can find words to tell it well, much 
less make a fine literary composition, but 
tell it we must, or die heart-stifled in our 
dell. There is a depth of sincerity in these 
stories which makes me love the singer if 
not the song. 

It cannot be expected that born Catholics 
will share very much in our raptures, kindly 
though they are; but I have never seen a 
convert who was bored by the story of 
another’s conversion. I think it is because 
we marvel at the infinite variety of God’s 
ways in working His will. Each conversion 
has its own pattern—like a snowflake or a 
sunset. 

I, myself, nearly ten years old in the 
faith, read convert stories with undimin- 
ished interest. As to why they are printed, 
that is for publishers to explain, as Brassil 
Fitzgerald remarks about murders. 

Perhaps, undaunted by Father Collins, ! 
may write my own—some day. 

KATE Porter 
North Easton, Mass. 


THE ‘f SIGN 
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NEW — OUTSTANDING — DELUXE ~- CATHOLIC BIRTHDAY BOOK 


For Graduation - Confirmation - Easter - Mother’s Day-Church Socials - Birthdays - Anniversaries, etc. 








The Gift of Gifts “MY COMPANION BIRTHDAY BOOK” 


A LIFE-TIME GIFT Edited by Size: 3% x 47% 


Rev. J. M. Lelen, Ph.D. 
Convenient Pocket Size 384 Pages 





To Keep the Spirit of Friendship and Thoughtfulness Throughout the Year. 





Names of Your Friends 


and Loved Ones. =~ 





APRN 
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*, BOOK 








one of the twelve 
Floral Designs 


No. 380/22-BL No. 380/54-BL 


PRINTED IN 2 COLORS ON INDIA COLOR PAPER 380/22-BL—Blue Colored Cloth, Extension cover, 
orange colored edges, with title on front cover and 
backbone stamped in iain enclosed in individual 
two-toned GIFT BOX... a pieces .. $1.50 
. 380/33-BL—Blue Colored Cloth, Reman 4 cover, 
@® “MY COMPANION BIRTHDAY BOOK” provides bright gold edges. Beautifully illuminated in three 


colors. title on front cover and backbone stamped in 
a practical as well as.a permanent way to record the gold, enclosed in individua] two-tone GIFT BOX 





Many FRIENDSHIPS. BIRTHDAYS, and ANNIVERSARIES of - 380/33-R—Red Colored Cloth, Extension cover, bright 
. gold edges. Beautifully illuminated in three colors, 
our friends and loved ones. title on front cover and backbone stamped in gold, 
enclosed in individual two-tone GIFT BOX __...._.. 
® A well chosen spiritual thought or counsel together . $80/54-BL—DELUXE EDITION, Blue Morocco grain, 
: ‘ leather, padded cover, gold burnished edges, title on 
with the name of the Saint, appears on the page for each nauk ootat uk Wades Gheneed te Gicaien antl, 
day of the year. flowers on front cover and backbone stamped in 
white and gold tooled border around edge of inside 
@ There is ample space for rsonal greetings, auto. front and back cover enclosed in individual two-tone 
° , . . GIFT BOX - Saieetl 5.00 
. 380/54- R—DELUXE EDITION, Red ‘Stesesse quate. leather, 
padded cover, same as No. 380/54-BL 


gtaphs or notations. 





® An appropriate floral design, printed with a religious 
text, beautifully hand-drawn, appears at the ORDER BY NUMBER 


beginning of each month. 


THE SIGN—Book Dept.—MONASTERY PL., UNION CITY, N. J. 
® Artistically planned, beautifully bound. Please send me Copy” Style No. ........... 
each page is a triumph of printcraft 


®@ Enclosed in a two-tone gift box “MY 


COMPANION BIRTHDAY BOOK” is the 


IDEAL GIFT which will be cherished by PAYMENT penaproramnyhin tea O 


the recipient for years to come. 
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Passionist mission at Supu, Hunan, China 


The pictures above will be of interest to you. 


In the lower right hand corner you see the 
pioneer mission of the Immaculate Conception 
at Supu, Hunan, China. This building was the 


chapel and priest's house combined. 


The large picture depicts progress” 
at Supu. A healthy increase in the™ 
Catholic population outgrew the old | 
chapel. The church and priest's house 
are greatly enlarged. There are also 
two doctrine schools—one for men ™ 
and one for women. 


The generosity of you, our benefac- | 
tors, made this possible. The quest for 
souls to build up God's kingdom on™ 
earth cannot be successful without” 
your help. God bless you for your” 
charitable zeal. 


Will you keep up the good work? 
There is much to be done! 


Please send your offering to: 


THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES 


THE SIGN Union City, N. J. 
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